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At Your Service 


| The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 
| in more than two miliion conversations an hour. Presiding 
| day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 

Out of sight, and mest cf the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known ‘ofthe engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the terminals of fifteen | 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless work of maintenarce which in fair weather and 
| storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. . fs 
| America’s millions of people must have at their command 
means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 

These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
| ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
| , and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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A PERSONAL NOTE FROM 
THE EDITOR 


With the May issue of OVERLAND 
the magazine passes into the hands of 
new owners, new management, new 
editors. During the year and a half 
that I have been OveRLAND’s editor 
the magazine has consistently en- 
deavored to be ‘representative of to- 
day’s West, without forgetting the 
story and romance of the West which 
has passed. Particularly has Over- 
LAND endeavored to advance the in- 
terest of the Western artists, the paint- 
ers and etchers and writers who so 
greatly deserve an encouragement 
sadly lacking here at home. In the 
measure that OVERLAND has accom- 
plished this, in that measure I feel that 
the effort has been worth while. 

And to those who have given so 
liberally of their time and talent to the 
re-building of Bret Harte’s magazine 
I wish to express my gratitude and 
appreciation, bespeaking their support 
for the new management. 

Harry Noyes Pratt. 





OUR APRIL CONTRIBUTORS 


ROCKWELL D. HUNT needs no intro- 
duction to those interested in California 
history, or in touch with California schools. 
A native Californian, Dr. Hunt has been 
for many years connected with the schools 
and colleges of his state. He is now a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Southern California, 
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And he bends 

Far out into the ridgy silence 
Where the known world ends; 
Far out into the weary wash 
Of broken winds, he goes plowing 
A black, long furrow— 
Over the hill, past the thicket 
Or the burrow of foxes or wolves. 
The prairie is bowing before the sight 
Of Lyman Dillon, 


) (err DILLON is plowing tonight, 


Thin hands that never felt the air 

Since they were buried there 

Before the Civil War, 

Are parting the sod in front of the plow: 
Like ghostly knives they cut. 

They have been reaping 

For their God until now. . . 

Someone else is weeping—but 

Dillon goes on ahead 

Cleaving the prairie, instead, 


On to the place where the dark river shows. 


Now one can ever tell 

What wheat was sown in the country 
Where the old highway runs, 

Down to Iowa City ... 

There were crops in the ground 

Which Dillon turned up with his prow: 
With never a sound or a shadow of pity 
He turned them up and under, 


While his bright blade slit the meadow asunder. 


Forms as light as the wet stars 

That stare above, are running 

Ahead of the plow, and there is the brush 
Of feathers and jingle of metal— 

And the sweet hush of a bruised petal 
Turned toward the velvet sky. 

Things that live on the long ridges 

Are waiting at all the crossings, 

At all the bridges; 

People who dwell on a farm just beyond, 
Sleep through the night 

And no harm can come to them... 
They slumber silently, 

Not knowing a plowshare will pass 
Through the grass of their fields— 

Or that red men run swiftly 

Down to Anamosa, and leathery feet 
Beat and beat on the primary road. 


What of the hates they had, 

And the hearts that were sad 

And the joys which were bursting? 
Forgotten, they are—and people lie 
Sleeping, sleeping and never thirsting. 


High 

Out on a road that was made for the soldiers, 
Lyman Dillon goes plowing. 

With a sway of his shoulders 

And shadowy hips . 

The wind sings above, and the breath 

Of its unnoticed lips 

Is sighing and soughing. 


Note—“Lyman Dillon and His Plow’ is based on fact. With the begin- 
ning of the Westward movement from the more or less settled country bor- 
dering the Atlantic states, and the consequent flow of emigration on to the 
fertile plains of the Great Valley, the Government employed Lyman Dillon to 
plow a furrow from Dubuque to Iowa City as a guide for the surveyors who 
were to open up the country with a road.—Epitor. 
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California and the Japanese Question 


HE history of the Japanese ques- 

tion in the United States, and 

particularly in California, has 
from the first been colored by the facts 
and feelings regarding the Chinese 
question. The Japanese in this coun- 
try—fortunately or unfortunately—in- 
herited much of the prejudice against 
the Chinese. But whereas the Chinese 
were good losers, the more aggressive 
Japanese have by no means proved so 
meek and docile. The average Ameri- 
can was slow to discern the striking 
divergences between the two Oriental 
immigrant races. 

From the early seventeenth century 
till the organization of the Imperial 
Government in 1868 emigration from 
Japan was prohibited. Indeed, the 
emigration of laborers was not def- 
initely legalized till 1885. As is well 
known, Commodore M. C. Perry or- 
ganized and commanded the memora- 
ble expedition to Japan in 1853, and 
by establishing treaty relations during 
the following year was instrumental in 
opening the country to Western in- 
fluences. By this first treaty it was 
provided that 

There shall be a perfect, permanent and 
universal peace and a sincere and cordial 
amity between the United States of Amer- 
ica on the one part, and the Empire of 
Japan on the other and between their people 
respectively, without exception of persons 
and place. 

As a token of the grateful apprecia- 
tion of his distinguished service, there 
stands at Kurihama, Japan, a monu- 
ment to Commodore Perry, on the 
very site where he landed and opened 
negotiations for the treaty. Within a 
few years Japan was open to trade and 
residence of the citizens of five world 
powers. Nevertheless she did not for 
a number of years alter the firm, age- 
long policy of emigration of Japanese. 

Brief reference to the antecedents 
of any real immigration of Japanese 
into the United States reveals the fact 
that as early as 1841 three fishermen, 
having been blown to sea, had drifted 
to the American coast. An extract 
from The Seamen’s Friend, dated at 
Honolulu, December 1, 1848, makes 


By ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


mention of one of the earliest known 
attempts to penetrate the “hermetically 
sealed Empire of Japan.” It is as fol- 
lows: 

“As the reading world is not likely for 
some time to come, to be favored with an 
account of the conquest of opening of Japan 
by the naval forces of England, France or 
the United States, our readers on ship or 
shore may not be uninterested in the fol- 
lowing facts and documents relating to the 
adventure of a sailor belonging to the 
c= SsannDsIDID cnn nnEng nnn ESE nena GHOSE RN —————_ 

ALIFORNIA and the Japanese 
Question” is a chapter from Dr. | 
Hunt's forthcoming volume on the 
| 

| 

| 








American Period of California His- | 
tory, to be published by the Lewis 
Publishing Company of Chicago in 
the series “California and Califor- || 
nians,” planned to be in five large 
| volumes. The volume on the Spanish 
and Mexican Period is being written 
by Nellie Vandegrift Sanchez of Oak- 
| land. Dr. Hunt is Editor in Chief of | 
| the series—Epitor. | 
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American whaleship ‘Plymouth’ of Sag 
Harbor, Captain Edwards. 

“If his plans were not upon so gigantic a 
scale, as those which might eminate from a 
‘Board of Admiralty’ or a ‘Naval Bureau’, 
yet to answer his purpose, they certainly in- 
dicate some ‘head work’. 

“It appears that a man by the name of 
Ronald McDonald shipped on board the 
‘Plymouth’ when she sailed from the United 
States. After remaining in the vessel two 
years, while at Lahaima in the fall of 1847, 
he requested his discharge, unless Captain 
Edwards would consent to leave him the 
next season somewhere upon the coast of 
Japan. Young McDonald is the son of 
Archibald McDonald, Esq., formerly in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company at 
Fort Colville, Columbia. On application to 
the Agent of the Company in Honolulu, we 
learn that the young man received a good 
education, but instead of pursuing a mer- 
cantile life on shore, betook himself to the 
sea. 

“Soon after the ‘Plymouth’ left Lahaima, 
he began to make arrangements and prepa- 
rations for penetrating the hermetically 
sealed Empire of Japan. Captain Edwards 
allowed him to make choice of the best 
boat belonging to the ship. The carpenter 
partially decked her over. Having gathered 
his all together, he embarked upon his 
perilous and adventurous enterprise.” 


} t 1850 several members of the 
crew of a Japanese vessel that 
suffered shipwreck were rescued and 
brought to America; and there is little 
doubt that during the fifteen years fol- 
lowing there were numerous cases of 
Japanese cast-offs being rescued and 
brought to our shores. Official reports 
indicate that between 1861 and 1870, 
218 Japanese came to the United 
States. There is evidence of the be- 
ginnings of Japanese migration from 
Hawaii to the continent as early as 
1870. 

It was not until 1891 that the num- 
ber of Japanese immigrants for one 
year exceeded one thousand. For the 
six years following the numbers were 
virtually constant; but for 1900 the 
astonishing number of 12,626 was re- 
corded,—a number never exceeded in 
a single year. The United States Cen- 
sus figures, which are admittedly in- 
complete, state the number of Japanese 
residents in this country as follows: 
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The first man said to have raised the 
cry “Japs must go” was Dr. C. C. 
O’Donnell, well known politician of 
San Francisco, who thus inveighed 
against the Japanese in 1886 when 
there were only about 400 in the entire 
State. Generally speaking, the treat- 
ment accorded the Japanese by the 
United States continued for half a cen- 
tury to be above reproach, in marked 
contrast to that of other nations, call- 
ing forth, in the words of Dr. S. L. 
Gulick, “a gratitude toward, friend- 
ship for, and confidence in, America 
that Americans cannot easily realize.” 

The first real opposition to Japanese 
immigration was voiced at a mass 
meeting held in San Francisco in 1900, 
when the re-enactment of the Chinese 
Exclusion Law was under considera- 
tion. The California Commissioner of 
Labor had found, after investigation, 
that the same objections that were 
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being so vigorously declared against 
the Chinese might be applied to the 
Japanese. Moreover, it is to be noted 
that as a direct result of the acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii by the United States 
(1898) there was a large influx of 
Japanese from the islands. Two years 
later an unprecedented total entered 
this country. 

During the early spring of 1905 
the Japanese problem was brought 
sharply before the people of California 
by a series of articles appearing in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Quickly fol- 
lowing this successful newspaper cam- 
paign came the organization of the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, largely 
brought about by the initiative of the 
trades unions, which had long been 
so hostile to the Chinese. At the first 
Japanese exclusion meeting, held Sun- 
day, May 7, 1905, a resolution was 
adopted protesting against “the na- 
tional policy, laws and treaties which 
allow Japanese to enter our ports, 
to the great detriment of our citizen- 
ship, our standard of living and the 
progress of American citizenship.” 


San Francisco School Controversy 


Y i THE MEANTIME the San Fran- 
cisco school controversy had 
arisen, and this was destined speedily 
to bring the question of Japanese im- 
migration into California into interna- 
tional prominence. The Board of 
Education adopted a resolution declar- 
ing for the establishment of separate 
schools for Chinese and Japanese 
pupils. Before final action was taken 
in the matter, however, San Francisco 
experienced the great disaster of 1906. 
When the “separate school order” was 
at length passed, requiring the transfer 
of a majority of the ninety-three Jap- 
anese pupils in the public schools to 
the Oriental School,—difficult of ac- 
cess at the time,—the greatest indigna- 
tion was arounsed in Japan, and pro- 
tests were promptly made to the Fed- 
eral Government by the government 
of Japan. 

With characteristic. vigor President 
Roosevelt put himself in touch with 
the California authorities. The na- 
tional government, he contended, was 
definitely concerned with two points 
involved in the controversy : 

To meet every reasonable wish and every 
real need of the people of California or any 
other state in dealing with the people of a 
foreign power; and in the second place, 
‘itself exclusively and fully to exercise the 
right of dealing with this foreign power. 

As soon as legislative or any other action 
in any state affects a foreign nation, then 
the affair becomes one for the Nation, and 
‘the State should deal with the foreign 
power purely through the Nation. 

In accordance with the President’s 
views and expressed wishes, the order 


of the San Francisco School Board 
was rescinded, never having been car- 
ried into actual effect. But the anti- 
Japanese sentiment was not to be 
easily appeased. The newly organized 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League urged the establishment of 
separate schools for Japanese children ; 
and on October 11, 1906, the board of 
education passed a second resolution 
to the effect that after the fifteenth of 
that month Japanese children would 
be received only at the Oriental Public 
School. While this order involved 
only about 90 children, it was regarded 
as an affront to the honor of the Jap- 
anese race which could by no means 
pass unnoticed. 

However, Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State, expressed the national view, 
namely, that the United States Gov- 
ernment “would not allow any treat- 
ment of the Japanese people other than 
that accorded the people of other 
nations”; and President Roosevelt 
brought the question of the alarming 
agitation before Congress, declaring 
that he had authorized Secretary Met- 
calf of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, to state to the San Fran- 
cisco officials that— 

The entire power of the Federal Govern- 
ment within the limits of the Constitution 
would be used promptly and vigorously to 
enforce the observance of our treaty, the 
supreme law of the land, which treaty 
guaranteed to Japanese residents every- 
where in the Union full and perfect pro- 
tection for their persons and property— 
and all the forces of the United States, 
both civil and military, which I could em- 
ploy, would be employed. 

The Japanese contended that under 
the treaty of 1894 their rights were 
being violated, and that their children 
of school age should be permitted to 
attend the schools on the same basis 
as children of other aliens. 


N JANUARY 1907 the Attorney- 

General of the United States 
brought two actions in California for 
the purpose of enforcing the treaty 
with Japan: by the first the members 
of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion were cited to show cause why an 
injunction should not issue to compel 
the reinstatement of certain Japanese 
students who had been excluded from 
the schools; in the second Keikicki 
Aoki asked, through the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, that 
the principal of Redding Primary 
School be directed to admit him “on 
the ground that otherwise the rights 
guaranteed to him by the Treaty .. . 
were infringed.” 

The “schoolboy incident” was rap- 
idly developing into an international 
issue. Mayor E. E. Schmitz of San 
Francisco and members of the school 
board journeyed to Washington for 
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conference with President Roosevelt, 
and a little later (March 14, 1907) the 
suits were dismissed, the Board of 
Education having rescinded the ob- 
jectionable resolution and adopted a 
modified resolution that proved ac- 
ceptable. 

Notwithstanding the serious aspect 
of the school question, it was not a 
question of war,—such talk was pro- 
nounced by Secretary Root as “purely 
sensational and imaginative.” Assert- 
ing that there was never even friction 
between the two governments, he 
added : 


“The question was, What state of feeling 
would be created between the great body 
of the people of Japan as a result of the 
treatment given to the Japanese in this 
country?” 

The time had come for our Govern- 


ment to take a comprehensive states- 
man-like view of all the questions of 
policy relating to immigration, to sub- 
stitute a world view for local and tem- 
porary expedients. The inadequate 
policies of short-sighted and self- 
seeking politicians must be condemned, 
while at the same time the liberties and 
the happiness of the American people 
must be sedulously safeguarded. By 
the prompt and decisive action of 
President Roosevelt a diplomatic crisis 
was happily averted. 

At the very time when the agitation 
over the San Francisco school ques- 
tion was at its height and during the 
months immediately following, Jap- 
anese laborers were arriving in Cali- 
fornia in such numbers as to bring 
alarm to the white laboring men, who 
were not slow in demanding some 
measure that would effectively restrict 
their unwelcome competitors. The 
hostile demonstrations—amounting at 
times to exhibitions of mob spirit— 
were such as to cause Ambassador 
Aoki to bring the agitation to the at- 
tention of President Roosevelt, who 
telegraphed Governor Gillett that the 
restrictive measures in the Legislature 
would strain the friendly relations 
with Japan, with which country he 
was negotiating for the exclusion of 
labor immigrants. Finally, upon this 
assurance, the troublesome bills were 
withdrawn from the Legislature. 


Enter the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 


C= RESULT of the negotiations 
with Japan was the famous “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement,” which became 
effective in 1908. Not being a signed 
document or a formal treaty, this was 
not published. On March 14, the 
President issued a proclamation which 
excluded from continental United 
States “Japanese or Korean laborers 
to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii and 
come therefrom.” 
(Continued on page 172) 
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AITI! Land of mystery, land 

of romance, evil, beautiful, se- 

cretive. Haiti! The Black Re- 
public! A land where the black has 
strutted as king for over a hundred 
years; where he has had the oppor- 
tunity of working out his own des- 
tiny and has achieved only a grotesque 
and pathetic farce. Haiti, the land of 
politeness, for the Haitians are nothing 
if not polite, never inflicting an unpal- 
atable truth upon anyone. 

About two years ago when our lit- 
tle steamer entered the Bay of Port 
au Prince and I saw the city of Port 
au Prince, a city of over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, in the distance, 
nestled at the foot of towering moun- 
tains, shining white in the sun and 
fringing the deep purple bay, I thought 
it was all very beautiful. After trav- 
eling through the island from one end 
to the other, and visiting every part 
of it, I still think it one of the most 
beautiful places I have ever seen. Even 
the deserts, for there are deserts in 
Haiti, have a beauty all their own, 
clothed in growths of giant cacti, mes- 
quite and other vegetable growth 
peculiar to desert places. 

Where the land has sufficient mois- 
ture luxurious vegetation is found. 
Tropical fruits in abundance that 
thrive with little or no cultivation. 
Tropical flowers and birds that make 
the land a veritable paradise with its 
soft yellow penetrating sunshine and 
cooling sea breezes. Inland the climate 
is much warmer but not insufferable. 

The Island of Haiti is very moun- 
tainous. Everywhere along the coast 
are high green mountains that frown 
upon the sea. A certain French no- 
hleman is said to have described Haiti 
hv crumpling a piece of stiff paper in 
his hand and throwing it upon a table. 
Tndeed. the high mountains and the 
many subsidiarv ridges cause a birds- 
eve view of the greater part of the 
island to resemble a stiff paper when 
crumpled. 

Several laree rivers flow throuch 
these mountain valleys. The plains 
are verv fertile. The Artibonite and 
Cul de Sac. being the largest. The 
rainfall is verv heavy, but there is a 
wet and a dry season that varies 
sreatlv. One part of the island mav 
he sufferine for want of water while 
another part is in the middle of a 
rainv season. 

The lake revsion of the island lies 
ahout twenty miles east of Port au 
Prince. The largest lake. Azuey, or 
Etang-Saumtre, is about fifteen miles 


a a 
Haiti 
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long and five miles wide. The boun- 
dary line of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
Haiti’s sister Republic, passes through 
this lake. The water is salty and not 
fit for irrigation. 

There are many ruins of old French 
irrigation systems in many parts of 
the island, particularly in the plains 
of the Cul de Sac where they were 
elaborated upon and restored by the 
Americans. There are plans now be- 
ing made to irrigate the plains of the 
Artibonite; should these plans mate- 
rialize, hundreds of acres of rich land 
will receive water for cultivation. 


Since the coming of the American 
occupation in 1915 there has been ap- 
proximately seven hundred miles of 
road made suitable for traffic. The 
highway from Port au Prince to Cap- 
Haitien via San-Marc and Gonaives 
is one hundred and seventy miles long 
and was completed late in 1917. Last 
year, 1923, another highway from 
Port au Prince to San-Marc via Los 
Cahobus, Hinch, San Michael, Ennery 
and Plaisance, was completed. There 
are many ruins of old French roads 
throughout the island. 

Road building and irrigation pro- 
jects are in charge of American engi- 
neers with the aid of Haitian assistant 
engineers. It is hoped that in the 
years to come these Haitian assistant 
engineers will be able to carry on 
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intelligently without the aid of the 
American engineers. 

Roads, irrigation systems and plan- 
tations of the French were destroyed 
by the blacks after they had driven the 
French from the island and had never 
been rebuilt until the coming of the 
American Occupation. The inhabi- 
tants too, are taking on a veneer of 
civilization, but scratch one and you 
still find the savage to which they so 
quickly revert when left to work out 
their own destiny. 

Many of the better class of Haitians 
are educated in France and are cul- 
tured and refined, but they are greatly 
in the minority. All of them know 
the last word in intrigue. And there 
are over two and a half million of 
them and the Republic of Haiti has an 
area of ten thousand two hundred and 
four miles. Many natice Haitians 
have but little colored blood, and could 
pass for white easily. Some of the 
women are very beautiful, even among 
the mulattoes. 

The native Haitians are very quiet 
and peace loving. They are generous 
and sympathetic and at the same time 
treacherous and cruel. Such cruelty 
to animals, especially to the patient 
little burros I have never before seen. 

The women are active, industrious 
and perform a goodly portion of the 
manual labor of the country; women 
and even the children are adept at 
sale and barter. 





“THE CITADEL” 


built by Christophe on a mountain top. This was one of the most massive fortresses of the time, built 


by a “Nigger Emperor” on this small island. 


1806-1811. Near Cap-Haitien. 
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“CHRISTOPHE’S PALACE” (Sans Souci), 1806-1811. 


I shall never forget the interesting 
and picturesque sight of the long lines 
of market women constantly coming 
and going on the main highways lead- 
ing to Port au Prince. The market 
produce is either carried on the heads 
of the women or on burros. As pedes- 
trians the women are unequaled, 
walking miles and miles without ap- 
parent fatigue. News travels quickly 
from one end of the island to the other 
owing to the large number of these 
voyagers and their habits of visiting 
and gossiping. Visiting, dancing and 
cock-fighting form the principal 
amusements of the country. The peo- 
ple of the country are very religious, 
owing to the tireless endeavors of the 
Catholics, which is practically the only 
religion in Haiti, and before the Amer- 
ican Occupation the greatest influence 
to prevent absolute barbarism. Voo- 
doo worship is still found in different 
parts of the island and Voodooism is 
still practiced in spite of the religious 
influence and the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Occupation to stamp it out. 

Often while far out in the country 
when the night shuts suddenly in like 
a closing hand and fireflies begin to 
spangle the darkness while all about 
sound the chirping of crickets and 
the croaking of frogs, from the mys- 
terious forest would come a low, weird 
throbbing note, which, once heard is 
never forgotten. It would rise and fall, 
appearing to come at intervals from 
different parts of the forest, now here, 
now there. It was the beating of the 
black goat skin drum, summoning the 
voodoo followers to worship. The in- 
strument can be heard for miles yet 
close at hand the same sound may be 
almost inaudible, most difficult to trace 
to its source. It.is mysterious and in- 


explicable, but unquestionably there is 
here displayed some trick in acoustics, 
which the white man has not yet 
learned. Whites are sometimes privi- 
leged to attend these dances, but then 
only goats, kids, etc., are offered as 
sacrifice. The real voodoo dance and 
ceremonials has never been seen by a 
white man unless he has been the 
main object of sacrifice as was a young 
lieutenant in the Gendarmerie of Haiti 
several years ago. Summer before 
last while in the hills I viewed the 
bones of a number of children said to 
have been offered as sacrifices. Char- 
latans, humbugs, yes, but possessing a 
sinister and tremendous power over 
the superstitious black and mulatto; 
and immune from punishment until 
the coming of the Americans, for only 
some obscure votary would be dealt 
with for some particularly atrocious 
incident, never the Paploi or Mamaloi; 
it was too dangerous to trouble them, 
one might be stricken with a strange 
illness. 

The Black Republic from the time 
it sprung from the French Revolution 
and the society, “Les Amis des Noirs” 
has been too busy revoluting to pay 
much attention to Voodooism and its 
sinister power. 

The blacks’ idea of universal lib- 
erty did not appeal to the French Col- 
onists, who, they say, treated the slaves 
badly. Therefore the slaves rose in 
rebellion and there was a long and 
terrible struggle, massacres, and re- 
prisals. Then the English interfered 
as they do the world over, and tried 
to get the island for themselves. It 
was worth getting. But for once they 
failed because of Toussaint Louver- 
ture, one of the few great blacks, who 
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won the island. He would have been 
friendly to the whites and glad of 
their help in opening up the country, 
but he was captured treacherously and 
died in France. Then came Dessa- 
lines and Christophe, emperors in turn, 
and the independence of the island 
was acknowledged. Followed a huge 
massacre of the mulattoes. Yes, a land 
steeped in blood, from the days of the 
Spanish and the first settlements, La 
Navidad by Columbus who discovered 
the island on the twelfth day of De- 
cember 1492, and named it Hispanola. 
At that date it was estimated the popu- 
lation of aboriginals was from eight 
hundred thousand to two million. By 
1514 the population of aboriginals had 
dwindled to not more than fourteen 
thousand souls, of these inhabitants 
there is now no trace whatever. 


The present inhabitants, the negroes, 
were being imported as long ago as 
1510, when the French first began es- 
tablishing themselves on the island 
of Hispanola, whose name they 
changed to Haiti. 

In the one hundred and fifteen years 
the negroes have known independence, 
twenty-seven constituted rulers have 
governed the Haitian people; fourteen 
of these rulers did not live to serve 
over a year each. 

The last before the American Oc- 
cupation, Guillaume Vilbrun Sam, 
elected to the Presidency in March, 
1915, was assassinated by a mob after 
a turbulent rule of a little over four 
months. On July 27th Sam was driv- 
en from his palace and took refuge 
in the French Legation. On the same 
day he ordered the murder of over one 
hundred and sixty political prisoners. 
On July 28th, infuriated by this wan- 
ton killing, the populace, led by some 
of the most prominent men in Haiti, 
dragged Sam from the French Lega- 
tion and literally tore him to pieces. 

On the afternoon of July 28th a 
detachment of the First Regiment, U. 
S. Marine Corps, was landed and 
guards placed at the French and 
American Legations and the Caserne. 
The following day patrols were es- 
tablished throughout the city and Ma- 
rine guards took possession of Bureau 
d’Arrindissement and the Arsenal. 

On August 8th, under the protection 
of the Marines, the Senate elected to 
the Presidency Philip Sudre Dartgue- 
nave, for a term of seven years end- 
ing May Ist, 1922, when the present 
President Borno was elected. 

Martial law was declared on Au- 
gust 20th and on the 16th of Septem- 


(Continued on page 190) 
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A Holiday in the Land of the Monks 


CD ccrcca being a holiday I ac 


cepted the invitation of a Rus- 

sian friend to leave Moscow 
for two days to breathe the saintly at- 
mosphere of Troitse-Sergiev Monas- 
tery some forty miles distant. Though 
better than a year ago, train service 
in Russia is still bad. One has to wait 
in line half an hour or more for a 
ticket, stand or sit in unheated and 
unlighted third-class cars—on most 
of the lines there is only this class— 
with boarded windows—except at the 
very top where there are bits of ice- 
covered glass through which daylight 
penetrates with difficulty—and inhale 
poisonous air. 

These passenger wagons are filled 
with bags and baskets and crowded 
with coughing, nose-blowing, and vile 
tobacco-smoking passengers. The 
smoke, combined with the hot breath 
of the human mass, forms a thick, 
foggy cloud which mounts to the 
frozen ceiling and causes a precipi- 
tation of icy water. In any other 
country than Russia there would be a 
loud outcry against this inhuman 
treatment of humans but here the peo- 
ple are good natured and think how 
much better off they are today than 
three years ago when they had to 
travel in open box cars at the rate of 
speed of a snail. But good nature can 
not keep the feet warm and first one 
and then another of the travelers be- 
gins thumping his feet on the floor in 
the effort to keep them warm until it 
sounds, especially to one dozing, like 
a company of new recruits on the 
march. When the train comes to a 
standstill, which is every few minutes, 
there is a hasty rush outside to run 
up and down the platform and a hasty 
rush back because the air outside is 
beastly cold. 

At last after three hours of train 
bumping and feet thumping some pas- 
senger shouted “Troitse” and we 
stepped out into a better world than 
the one we came from. The clean 
snow and green forests of this relig- 
ious community are a refreshing 
change from the dirty and noisy streets 
of the irreligious capital. Before the 
revolution the monks had a guest 
house where they made visitors wel- 
come, but as this is now gone, we se- 
cured a clean room in the house of a 
Russian workman. 


ss preg I had had a bite to eat I went 
to call on Madame X whom I 
have known off and on for some time. 
She and her husband are teaching 
school and doing with a right good 
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(Being the account of a winter trip by an 
American college professor, one-time inves- 
tigator for the now extant American Relief 
Administration, into the solitary atmosphere 
of a Russian monastery forty miles distant 
from Moscow.) 





will what they can to keep the lamp 
of science and religion burning. I 
had heard from various Russians, es- 
pecially the emigres, that in Russia 
there was a great religious movement, 
with Troitse as its center, which prom- 
ised to have much influence in the 
immediate future. When I questioned 
my friends about this movement they 
told me that in an hermitage, off the 
main beaten path, dwelt an old monk, 
Starets Alexei, greatly beloved and 
venerated by all those who came in 
contact ‘with him. 

He listens to the troubles of all 
those who come to see him, gives them 
sound advice, takes a personal interest 
in them, and sends them home with 
peace in their hearts. If this purely 
personal influence over a small circle 
may be called a movement then he is 
the leader of it. The other clergyman 
who attracts some attention is Father 
Florenski, a scholarly priest, deeply 
interested in metaphysical questions 
too deep for the average educated man. 
At one time when he was professor of 
the theological academy he had a 
large following, but now he touches 
only the few with whom he comes in 
daily contact. He has an even smaller 
circle than Starets Alexei. When it 


is all sifted down it is evident that the 
Troitse movement offers neither en- 
couragement to the whites nor dis- 
couragement to the reds. 

While it is true that there is noth- 
ing to be hoped or feared, in a political 
way, from these movements, they may 
have some significance when taken to- 
gether with the deep spiritual awak- 
ening which, my friends claim, is now 
taking place, especially among the 
young intelligentsia, the very class 
that before the war fought for revolu- 
tion and against faith and tradition. 
According to some, these young men 
and women are disillusioned by the 
results of the revolution and its teach- 
ings and are now turning to religion 
in search for the ideal. These state- 
ments were not new to me for I had 
heard them from some of my student 
friends, who a few years back were 
ardent disciples of Voltaire and Marx 
and wrote philosophic essays to prove 
the non-existence of God. 

Since then many doubts and ques- 
tions have come to them which they 
are unable to answer. Why has the 
Church, which they were told was 
built on lies, stood the shock of the 
war better than Nihilism, which its 
adherents claimed, was founded on 
truth? Why do the families of the 
nobles and the cultured, both trained 
in social tradition, support their trials 
and tribulations more manfully than 
the masses? Whatever the philo- 
sophic answer may be it is for the 
philosophers to say, but the emotional 
answer among many is to turn to the 
Church. At least that is what my 
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The Broken Cross 


HE NEWS had shocked Bruell 
unaccountably. The same thing 
had happened before, he re- 

flected ; and he had been disappointed, 
but that was all— just disappointed. 
Now he was depressed, deeply per- 
turbed over what he had heard. As 
he mushed his dogs out of the village 
and struck the trail, he encountered a 


neighbor just coming in.  Bruell 
stopped him. 
“No mail,” he said. “A freeze-up 


at Port Yakutat keepin’ the boat out 
o’ the bay. Supplies ’ll have to come 
in overland; and yuh know what that 
means—days, weeks . . . . God, it may 
even be months!” 

Curses greeted this news. Then 
the man shrugged. “Reckon we'll be 
all the gladder when the mail does 
come,” he observed philosophically, 
and with a crack of his whip, sped on 
into town. 

Bruell watched him for a moment, 
and into his eyes crept a look almost 
of envy. The fact that the mail had 
failed to come in at the expected time 
meant little to his neighbor, Bruell re- 
flected. Why could he not be like 
that? Why should every disagreeable 
thing that happened seem to have 
occurred for the express purpose of 
worrying him? He pondered that, but 
even as he pondered the anxiety which 
lurked somewhere far back within the 
soul of the man increased steadily. 
Then, quite suddenly, as if he were 
just emerging from a stupor, his anx- 
iety took definite form; and for the 
first time since he had heard the news 
of the freezeup of Port Yakutut, 
Bruell linked effect with cause. He 
knew now why he was anxious; and 
into his dark eyes crept a strange ex- 


. pression—an expression of intense 


yearning that was not unmixed with 
hatred. And as if his thoughts had 
suddenly aroused him to a realization 
that haste was necessary, he cracked 
his whip, urging the dogs to greater 
speed. 

Soundlessly the sled sped along over 
the hard-packed trail; and soundlessly 
the grim, bleak night stole swiftly 
across the gleaming wastes of white. 
The silence seemed to press upon the 
soul of Bruell—that strained, mad- 
dening silence of unmeasured spaces. 
Into a mind already gloomy crept a 
greater gloom—that and a hint of fear. 


oO BRUELL, a veteran of the North- 
land, the judgment-devastating 
powers of the great loneliness were 
well known. He had seen men, great, 
strong men, turned into gibbering im- 
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beciles and savage lunatics; and he 
had known of women who had fled out 
upon the great barrens — senselessly 
throw themselves upon the mercy of 
a merciless land—seemingly obsessed 
with the single desire to get away from 
familiar surroundings. And all be- 
cause of the great loneliness. As for 
himself, Bruell cared nothing for the 
sternness of the North. He had long 
ago become reconciled to its domineer- 
ing ways. But there was Loma— 





@ 

THE INSULT 

CHURL came limping through the 
dust, 

And knocked upon my cottage door. 

He had the lean pale face of Lust, 

And he a tattered mantle wore. 





| 

| 

I set him out a crust of bread | 
And poured for him a glass of wine. || 
He looked at me with scorn, and said: || 
“Sir, once you asked me in to dine.” | 
—Charles G. Blanden. || 
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Loma waiting over there in the little 
hut at Point Logan. 

Daughter of a warmer clime, Loma 
had at first given in its fullness, her 
love and devotion to the man of her 
choice. At the very beginning, on 
their journey out from Dawson, she 
had showed a splendid fortitude, in- 
sisting on sharing the burden of travel, 
even to the carrying of a pack. Bruell 
would never forget how she had strug- 
gled frantically to save him when he 
had broken through the rotten spring 
ice on the Stewart River. And then, 
when the severe cold, resulting from 
the icy plunge, had compelled them to 
make a temporary camp, Loma had 
given whole nights to a thoughtful, 
tender care of him. That was nearly 
two years ago; and in the weeks and 
months that followed — months of 
loneliness for her—Loma had changed, 
seeming to pine always for companion- 
ship of her own sex, or bemoaning the 
fate which deprived her of neighborly 
visits and parties. She was waiting 
for letters from home. And he had 
no letters! And the spell of the great 
loneliness was stronger than he. 
Nothing he could say or do would 
matter once Loma knew of the 
freeze-up. 

It was at these thoughts that the 
strange expression of mingled yearn- 
ing and hatred had crept into Bruell’s 
eyes. For with the thought of Loma’s 
loneliness, her despair at receiving no 
mail, the image of Crille had stalked 


suddenly into his mind. It was as if 
Loma’s loneliness and the man Crille 
were one and the same—an insidious 
force working stealthily to undermine 
and eventually shatter his happiness. 

Then came a momentary revulsion 
of feeling, during which he tried to 
convince himself that his suspicions 
had no actual foundation. He had en- 
countered Crille several hours earlier, 
and because of this chance meeting 
thoughts of Crille were still in his 
mind. Crille had been leaving town 
as he, Bruell, had entered. They had 
not spoken, for somehow a barrier had 
sprung up between the two men who 
had once been friends. Just why their 
friendship for each other had ceased, 
Bruell would have been at a loss to 
explain with anything resembling 
definiteness. Nor could he have ex- 
plained, even to himself, why now he 
hated Crille with a hatred deep-rooted 
and irrevocable. All these things 
passed through Bruell’s mind as he 
sped along over the frozen trail. 

Point Logan, a small trading post, 
lay on the upper reaches of the Stew- 
art River, a tributary of the Yukon. 
It was here old Jacques kept supplies 
for those who dared as far east as the 
source of the river, extending east- 
ward toward the great Mackenzie. 
And it was here Bruell had built a 
small structure of logs a quarter of a 
mile from the square building which 
housed store, post-office and saloon. 
During the long winters the greater 
number of gold-diggers left, returning 
when the frost was out of the ground. 
But not so Bruell. He knew that 
Loma would not remain at Point 
Logan another winter. He had been 
warned by Jacques that he had better 
seek his gold while there was time. 
The warning had been no insult to 
Bruell, for the old trader was known 
to have a deep affection for Loma. 

Coming to a halt in front of Jacques’ 
place, Bruell hastened inside. Old 
Jacques was alone. 

“Thought I’d stop and tell yuh 
there'll be no mail out here tomorrow. 
Didn’t want to wait till it got out here 
in the mornin’, so I mushed in to git 
the mail for Loma. But there ain’t 
none. Frozen up over Yakutat. Don’t 
know what I'll do with Loma. She 
counted on some mail.” Bruell turned 
to leave. 

“Wait a minit,” Jacques command- 
ed. His tone was one almost of sharp- 
ness. “What’s that yuh say about no 
mail? Who tol’ yuh that?” 

“Why, Cantrell, the post-master.” 
Bruell was obviously surprised. 
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“That’s funny.” There was a 
strange look in old Jacques’ eyes. 
“Jules and Francois was in a couple 
o’ hours ago, an’ they says the boat's 
late, but due in this evenin’. Fact is, 
she’s in by now.” 

Bruell gazed at the old man, dum- 
founded. 

Jacques nodded. “Yes, sir, that’s 
what she is—due in this evenin’. An’ 
Crille jest went over to your place 
about noon. Tol’ me the same thing, 
he did.” The old man pondered a 
moment. “Mighty funny that Cantrell 
‘ud lie to yuh that way. He’s a good 
friend o’ Crille’s though, ain’t he? 
An’ mebbe he allowed as yuh might 
beat him home, an’ he didn’t want yuh 
spillin’ the beans to Loma.” 

“Yeah, I suppose so.” 
voice was harsh. 

“He knew Loma was countin’ pretty 
heavy on some mail,” Jacques went 
on. “He’s clever, that Crille. It 
mightn’t be bad fir yuh to mush on.” 


Bruell’s 


peo another word, Bruell went 
out, and lashing his dogs sav- 
agely, sped over the quarter of a mile 
of trail that intervened between him 
and his cabin. From a distance he 
saw that there was no light coming 
from the south window; and that 
which had been a vague fear before 
became now a gripping, sickening 
thing. He swung into the yard, and 
leaping from the sled, ran madly into 
the house. It was too dark to see any- 
thing; but he stood there with bated 
breath, every sense alert. Nothing 
stirred, not a sound. The silence was 
so intense that it seemed to hurt him. 
He called—‘Loma!” The sound of 
his voice sounded shrill, unnatural. 
Searching in his clothes, he found a 
match and struck it. Clearly, there 
was no one in the house. While he 
was lighting the lamp a momentary 
resurgence of hope came. Lamp in 
hand, he examined the room. It was 
in disorder. Certain articles of fem- 
inine apparel which had always hung 
in a corner of the room were missing. 
His heavy mittens also were gone from 
the customary place. A sudden gust 
of wind caused the lamp to flicker 
wildly. He turned then to see if the 
door had blown open and his eyes fell 
on a broken window-pane. Thence 
they traveled to the floor, and he saw 
a small object lying there. Half 
dazed, he set the lamp on a table and 
picked up the object. It was a bag of 
gold dust. He understood. She had 
started away with it, then changed her 
mind and threw it back into the house 
at the moment of her departure. For 
a long interval Bruell stood there, 
gazing at the bag of dust, yet gazing 
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with unseeing eyes. Then he strode 
to the end of the room and dropped 
upon the edge of the bed. His head 
seemed suddenly to have been filled 
with an inert mass. He wanted to 
think, but he could not. He realized 
in a vague way that he was cold-— 
that he was becoming steadily colder 
because of the broken window-pane. 
Yet it did not occur to him to replenish 
the fire or to place something in that 
yawning aperture through which the 
cold air of the out-of-doors was enter- 
ing. The only thing which he knew 
with any degree of certainty was that 
he was alone—that Loma had gone, 
run away—with Crille. “God!” He 
sprang to his feet and went over to the 
broken pane, where he stood gazing 
out into the night. A wilderness of 
snow, white and measureless as the 
cold blue of the arctic sky, struck a 
chill to his heart. From somewhere 
out upon the bleak expanse came the 
howl of a lone wolf. Bruell started. 
“He’s lonesome,” he muttered; “but 
his mate’ll probably come back to him 
when she hears his call.” Quite 
abruptly then his mind began to func- 
tion, but his thoughts were those of 
primal man— thoughts inspired by 
hatred and aimed only at revenge. He 
had been wronged, wronged such as 
no man deserved to be. She whom he 
had trusted, whom he loved above all 
else in the world, had done him the 
greatest possible injury that could be- 
fall him. He turned to the bed, grop- 
ing his way across the room like a 
man gone blind. 

Again, out there on the grim bar- 
rens, the lone wolf was howling. 
Bruell sprang up from where he had 
been sitting several minutes, staring 
stupidly at the floor. His gaze trav- 
eled unconsciously to something above 
the rudely constructed dresser near 
the bed. He strode across the room, 
and took down a portrait of Loma, 
framed in mahogany. He gazed at it, 
beholding a girlish face in the flush of 
youth. The eyes looked clearly out 
from beneath a high forehead, the lips 
parted in a faint smile. Reverently, 
he touched the picture with his lips; 
and then, deliberating a moment, he 
placed it in the bottom of a drawer, 
as if to safeguard it from spying, 
desecrating eyes. A great change had 
come over him. He remembered the 
power of the North, the influence of 
the great loneliness ; and into his heart 
had crept a great longing for Loma. 
False to her promise she had been, 
cruel to the man who had trusted her; 
but she was not to blame. She was 
merely another victim, a victim of the 
great loneliness, which had been ren- 
dered doubly strong by the insidious 
Crille. That explained her action. 
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Thus he arose, purged of all bitterness 
toward Loma. 

Though the hour was late, Bruell 
aroused old Jacques and procured 
from him enough provisions to last a 
week and packed thém in his sled. 

“You’re on a hell of a mission, 
Bruell,” Jacques told him; “but you'll 
win, You'll overtake ’em I’m thinkin’.” 

“An’ then?” Bruell questioned with- 
out passion. 

“Let the wolves eat Crille’s dam 
carcass,” the old trader said. 


yeu. smiled there in the dark— 
smiled a little grimly, a little bit- 
terly. Jacques patted him on the shoul- 
der; he cracked his whip, and with a 
wave of his hand, was off. For a time 
the old trader remained standing be- 
fore his door, watching the man until 
he was swallowed up in the white si- 
lence, over which the stars gleamed 
brilliant and cold. 

The direction which the fugitives 
had taken was problematical, consid- 
ering their two-fold purpose of evad- 
ing pursuit and striving for a southern 
destination. Bruell, knowing the ways 
of travel in the North as well as the 
tricks of those who sought hiding, be- 
lieved, however, that the pair had gone 
direct to Dawson, which although di- 
rectly out of their path, would afford 
them an opportynity of connecting 
with freighting outfits that would help 
them over the pass. Thus Bruell se- 
lected Dawson as his first objective. 

To one as accustomed to the hard- 
ships of the North as Bruell, traveling 
was comparatively easy. Had there 
not been the gnawing something in his 
heart, he might have made the trip 
with but little discomfort. 

Once he met a man returning to the 
Selkirk country. The fellow’s be- 
whiskered, frost-mantled face peered 
into Bruell’s. Neither recognized the 
other, but each dropped his pack, glad 
for the momentary rest and the chance 
to exchange a few words with a fel- 
low man, 

“Seen anything of a man and 
woman moving toward Dawson?” 
Bruell asked. 

“Yeah. Yesterday mornin’ I crossed 
their trail. Didn’t know them, 
though.” 

“Going to Dawson, eh?” 

“Yeah. Guess that was their point, 
They was headed that way.” 

“Light packs?” 

“Yeah. An’ the woman, she seemed 
to be about all in—saw her fall once 
right after I passed.” 

Bruell went on with renewed hope. 
Yet, while the knowledge that Loma 
was weakening was in a way encourag- 
ing to Bruell, it gave him also a pang 
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Edward Rowland Sill 


meet 
My face turned starward, while 
my feet 
Stumble along the unseen street.” 


Thus wrote the poet, Edward Row- 
land Sill. The words bring before my 
eyes again the familiar figure we used 
to see on the streets of Oakland. The 
tall, slight frame and thin face, sug- 
gestive of physical delicacy rather than 
ill-health, were evidence of his New 
England birth and ancestry. In his 
movements there was, as Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps observed, a_bird-like 
quickness and lightness. Without be- 
ing particularly graceful, he was never 
awkward. By day or night he had the 
habit of walking with his face turned 
starward. 

His eyes were large, dark blue, 
deep-set and thoughtful. The mouth 
was shaded by a dark brown, almost 
black moustache. Towards the last he 
always wore a scanty beard. There 
was a kindly, earnest, decisive expres- 
sion on his face. His manner was sin- 
cere, kind, gentle, thoughtful, consid- 
erate. : 

In 1880 Professor Sill wrote from 
Berkeley, where he was then Professor 
of English Literature, to a friend, “I 
am not and have not been trying to 
make myself known. I have been try- 
ing to educate, in some high sense, 
successive classes of young people, 
and meanwhile to know more about 
education, and especially literature as 
a means of it, and about education in 
its relation to society and life.” 

These high purposes and his poetic 
imagination, filling all departments of 
knowledge with life, made him an 
ideal teacher. “From this earth no 
gods have taken wing,” the poet wrote, 
the teacher proved. 

Of his pupils Professor Sill required 
one thing; they must think. A student 
who was unable to give a perfect an- 
swer to a question could always save 
himself from utter failure by showing 
that he had thought about the subject. 
Often a timidly hazarded suggestion 
would be pounced upon by Professor 
Sill before it was formulated and in his 
hands it would be so elaborated that 
in the end the surprised student would 
find himself credited with a brilliant 
idea which belonged wholly to his in- 
structor. 

He once asked me in class, how the 
Angles, the weaker race numerically, 
gave their name to a land peopled 


Cyr think me daft, who nightly 


Poet-Teacher 
By EMELY L. BAKER 


largely by Saxons. This question had 
come up in the class a few days pre- 
vious and been dismissed as one to 
which there was no satisfactory ans- 
wer, so that I was entirely unpre- 
pared for its revival. I was indignant 
at him for asking such a question; 
still more incensed at the smile with 
which he passed it on to others. No 
one had an answer. I think I know 
now why he asked the question which 
I had labeled “Unanswerable” and 
thrown aside. In all my reading of 
English history since that time I have 
never lost sight of that question nor 
given up trying to find an answer for 
it, and now after twenty years I be- 
lieve I could answer it. Professor Sill 
made me think about it. 


; $) 
THE POET 


jay sits alone on a cold grey stone, 

And sings his madrigal 

To his dulcimer, till the wolf-packs 
purr 

In a weird antiphonal. 








Till wind turns north 
That south would go, 
Till worms fly high 

And stars swing low; 


Till listening mountains 
Nod their heads, 
And dead men stir 
In their grassy beds. 
e's. 8 8 @ 
Oh, he sits alone on a cold grey stone 
And his song becomes a cry; 
For the sun is a crust of blood-red 
rust 
And the ghost of a wind sweeps by. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
& (3 


jay called himself a “smatterer”— 
a modest way of saying that he 
was interested in many things. Fortu- 
nate the pupil who has such a “smat- 
terer” for a teacher. Would not Burns 
who loved the wild flowers and “wee 
beasties” of the field be a better 
teacher of poetry than a more learned 
instructor who knew only meters and 
accents? In the Oakland High School 
Mr. Sill taught composition, history, 
Latin and Greek, literature and physi- 
cal geography, but as he taught them 
their incongruity vanished and they all 
seemed threads in the one fabric of 
human knowledge. Studying with 
such a teacher is like walking in the 
woods with a guide who knows his 
way by the trees themselves, who 
knows all the trees and their habits, all 




















the birds and their calls, where the four- 
footed creatures hide, where the wild 
bees store their honey, where the 
wild grape grows, where the great 
river begins its life asa bubbling 
spring. An hour spent with such a 
guide is worth days with one who can 
only tell you to turn to the right here 
and the left there, because it is so on 
the map. 

When the Junior class of the High 
School began the study of general his- 
tory, Mr. Sill himself prepared lec- 
tures or talks on the world’s earliest 
history, because of the lack of a suit- 
able text-book. To most teachers it 
would have been impossible to make 
such a subject interesting to crude, 
grammar-school graduates. My recol- 
lections of those hours are pleasant. 
To the poet who could write of the 
stars, 


“My only amaranths! blossoming bright 
As over Eden’s cloudless night. 


The same vast belt, and square and 
crown 

That on the deluge glittered down, 

And lit the roofs of Bethlehem town”’— 


to such a poet ancient history was as 
real and vivid as the making of the 
German empire. 

For illustrations we were taken to 
the Mercantile Library in San Fran- 
cisco where treasures of illuminated 
plates were unlocked for us, showing 
Egyptian and Assyrian art, cuneiform 
inscriptions, the pyramids and the 
sphinx. 

Into the discussion of the pyramids 
came naturally some elementary 
astronomy, the rise and growth of na- 
tions and their languages, the effects 
of climate, and many kindred topics 
usually reserved for a separate place 
in the curriculum. 

In physical geography we were 
obliged to use our eyes and ears and 
think. We would be asked such unex- 
pected questions as, “What makes the 
‘warm belt’ in the California foot- 
hills?” or, “What kind of a sunset did 
we have last evening?” We were led 
to notice the clouds, the wild flowers, 
the growth of trees and a thousand in- 
teresting things which only a lover of 
nature sees. One needs only to read 
the poet’s Humming Birds and Clouds 
to understand how fond he was of na- 
ture-study. A quotation often on his 
lips was, 

“He worketh best who loveth best 

All things both great and small.” 
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With our first lessons in Latin and 
Greek were united the study of lan- 
guages in general. It was made plain 
to us that the classical languages were 
closely related to our own and that all 
languages were different developments 
of the same faculty—though compar- 
tive philology was not included in the 
High School course. 

Mr. Sill was given to flinging off- 
hand questions at his classes. Some 
thought would come to him apropos of 
the lesson and he would say, “By the 
way, here is something I have noticed. 
Have any of you ever thought of it?” 
If the idea seemed new to the class, 
it was left for future discussion. Not 
that he was always trying to cram 
miscellaneous information into our 
heads. He could no more help giving 
out thought than a blazing fire can 
help giving out light and heat. 

In his literature classes he was 
punctilious about the pronunciation of 
words, and especially the careful 
enunciation of unaccented vowels. For 
instance, the word ‘gentleman’ went 
the round of the class one day to make 
sure that -we pronounced a as a and 
not uh. We were also required to 
know the exact meaning of every 
word, metaphor and allusion, and the 
study of any work of Milton’s meant 
hours with Anthon’s Classical Myth- 
ology, and even Tennyson’s melodious 
verse, studied in this way, is full of 
pitfalls of historical and scientific al- 
lusions. This digging was only a 
means to an end, however, for the 
mythology might be dismissed when 
once we had a clear conception of the 
author’s meaning. Mr. Sill believed as 
Ruskin did, that when the reader slips 
by syllables, he is guessing at the 
meaning of the words and conse- 
quently does not get the author’s full 
thought. 

In connection with this matter of 
reading and pronunciation it was sug- 
gested to us that we notice voices as 
indices of the speakers’ education, cul- 
ture and even character. 

Mr. Sill’s ways of stimulating inter- 
est were various and not always en- 
joyable to the student. One day in the 
Latin class he remarked that the class 
seemed to fall naturally into two sec- 
tions, one quite a little in advance of 
the other; as it was not fair that those 
who were anxious to get on should 
be held back by the laggards, he 
should for the rest of the term hear 
the class recite in two sections, and 
he named the members of the two 
divisions. The writer was included in 
the first section, but at the very first 
recitation one of Caesar’s indirect dis- 
courses fell to her to translate and she 
muddled it. “You may recite here- 
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after in the second section,” was Mr. 
Sill’s only comment. Argument or ex- 
cuse would be useless, the only way to 
remove the stigma of disgrace was to 
study and retrieve herself at the final 
examination. 

During a study hour I remember 
seeing him stand behind the old square 
piano with its gloomy, lead-colored 
cover, the report-book open before 
him. He motioned me to him and 
said, “You are not doing your best?” 
No, I was not. “The report shows 
that. If you want to go on with the 
class at the end of the year, you must 
work a little harder.” That was 
enough. He seemed to feel this per- 
sonal interest in all his pupils and he 
expected us to do our best for him as 
he was doing his best for us. The rest 
was left to ourselves. 


HE only approach to anger that 

he ever showed in the class-room 
was a biting sarcasm and that was 
rare. Even that was sometimes a 
shield to his own feelings. His classes 
were orderly. In the first place he 
interested his pupils. In the second, 
they respected him. I remember the 
case of a thoughtless girl who gave 
him a saucy answer to which he gave 
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a short, sharp reproof. That was not 
the end of the matter for him. He 
went home from school and gave way 
to his feelings. He arraigned himself 
as a failure, blamed himself for ina- 
bility to compel the respect of his 
pupils. When the young lady had time 
to reflect, she heartily regretted her 
pertness and came back to Mr. Sill 
the next day with a sincere apology. 

Any inattention on the part of his 
students would call for an appeal on 
his part, firmly and quietly, to their 
sense of honor, and I never knew the 
appeal to fail. Mr. Sill did not pat- 
ronize us or “talk down” to us. His 
manners with his students were as re- 
spectful and considerate as if we had 
been his own age. 

He attended the Congregational 
church, whether from religious con- 
viction or because most of his friends 
belonged there, I could not say. So far 
as his utterances in the class-room 
would indicate, he might have been 
Baptist, Jew or Mahometan. 

Spiritualism had quite a following 
in Oakland at that time. There were 
some enthusiastic believers among our 
number. The subject was also under 
discussion by the Berkeley Club, of 

(Continued on page 175) 
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H1s house of hope is very old. 
The rain and the wind have bat- 
tered it. Suns and centuries have 
looked down upon it. 
| Its circling walls still stand, thick 
walls, laid down with reverence, 
conceived with courage. 
To such walls time is kind. 
Spaniards built it—Spaniards and 
monks—before we came. 
Ten such they set in the wilderness, 
ten jewels, ten points of light. 
| Far apart they set them, a long day’s 
march apart, on the great chain of 
the coast. 





| Sometimes at 


evening one would 
| come, with high keen face, 


un- 








| SAN FERNANDO 


| THE OLD MISSION 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


quenched by age and weariness. 


Loins girt he would come, for hills | 
behind him, dropping down at dusk || 
into peace and the sound of bells. | 


And the people with hearts of chil- 
dren gathered ’round him in the 
firelight, to hear far tales of Christ 
and Spain, 

While silver and throbbing the bell- 
tones sailed and sank. 


We have other bells now. 





Yet the house still stands. The rain 
and the wind batter it. 
Suns and centuries look down upon | 
it. i} 
It was a house of hope, and hope... | 
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War In Red Stone Hollow 


ED Stone Hollow, where old 
René Binet and his lank, pock- 
marked partner, “Heinrich the 

Dutchman,” burrowed and tunneled in 
a scantily rewarded search for gold, 
was as far out of the world, almost, as 
if it had been on the moon, That the 
Mexican village of Petaca was but fif- 
teen miles away didn’t affect the isola- 
tion of the prospectors at Red Stone 
Hollow, for few men ever passed over 
the crest of Jarita Mesa, and those 
who did never paused to clamber 
down into the round pothole hidden 
in a red cliffed canyon where the old 
miners lived—if indeed, they even 
knew such a place was there. 

The ominous rumble of war clouds 
in Europe had brought their promised 
storm of destruction. Belgium lay in 
ruins, Antwerp was besieged and the 
blood of the first battle of the Marne 
had dried to crust before the echoes of 
the conflict reached the ears of the two 
old men digging for gold in the sun- 
warmed peace of pine clad, New Mex- 
ican hills. It was when they went 
down to Petaca for winter supplies 
that they heard the news, and then 
the generalities of the native village 
postmaster, himself meagerly in- 
formed, gave them no real conception 
of the conflict now raging between 
their old home countries,—countries 
with which they no longer seemed to 
have any connection. 

The old Frenchman’s grizzle-bearded 
face gave no hint of feeling when he 
Heard. the news, and in Petaca he 
made; no; comment. Trudging back up 
the trail behind their pack burros he 
broke the silence: 

“War, war, war!” he said. “Over 
there it is always war, Heinrich. Your 
people and my people!” He shook his 
head sadly. - 

“Dot’s bad, Rainy! Dot’s too bad!’ 
answered Heinrich. His lean, pock- 
marked face with its straggles of red- 
dish beard showed none of the sadness 
of his partner. “But look, Rainy, you 
shouldn’t to say my people and your 
peoples. Ve got no peoples, Rainy. 
French and Chermans! Nein! Ve’re 
chust coupla prospectors — Ameri- 
cans!” 

“Mais, oui! Sure I know, Heinrich 
—no peoples—any more. But in 


Amiens was a brother, in Cantigny a 
sister—years ago, And now it is war 
there !” 

“Dot’s bad, Rainy,” repeated Hein- 
rich, then added with a little laugh: 
“Cherman soldiers is good fighters. 
They shouldn’t be stopped !” 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


“France will drive them out!” ex- 
claimed his partner vehemently. 

“Nefer! Nefer! Vat is a French 
soldier? A burro!” He whacked one 
of the pack animals for emphasis. 

“Stop!” René Binet’s beard quiv- 
ered with anger and emotion as he 
straightened, stepped in front of the 
larger man and grasped him by his 
shirt front. “You know what you say, 
Heinrich, to your partner? Look— 
you ’ave no people—I ’ave no people 
—you want the war here too? Non? 
Partners, yes? You speak like a Ger- 
man! You want me to make fight 
like a Francais? 


Cz tall man looked down at his 
partner, flushed in anger and 
then, controlling himself, forced a 
smile. 

“Ach! Rainy!” he exclaimed. “Dot’s 
bad! I speak too quick. I am not 
mean to make my olt Rainy mad! 
You don’t forget such friends ve 
been, Rainy? Vy should ve fight ofer 
a var?” 

There was an unmistakable note of 
affection in his conciliatory words, 
and Binet, suddenly flooded with 
memories of their many years together 
in the lonely hills, felt shamed at his 
sudden anger, and dropping his 
threatening hand, turned up the trail. 
“Ah, mon Dieu!” he sighed. “Good 
old Heinrich! Never again we speak 
of the war, eh? Always good friends, 
eh?” 

“Dot’s right!” responded Heinrich 
soberly ; and the two grizzled old men 
went on up the trail together. 


So it was agreed, and the peaceful 
routine of their rude camp went on 
from day to day as before, and there 
came to them no echoing hint of the 
great guns thundering on into the 
land that had once been home to 
Binet. And if their evening hour, 
smoking their pipes on the rude cabin 
porch and looking off down the hollow 
to where their former, ruder cabin 
had stood, brought a silent restraint 
upon their hearts as each thought in- 
evitably of the great struggle beyond 
the seas, they let no word betray them. 

Yet loyal as they were to each 
other, something of bitterness crept 
into the heart of Binet in his wake- 
ful hours before the dawn, thinking, 
thinking inevitably of the probable 
fate of those whom he had once called 
his dear ones back in France, and of 


the hated Germans—les Boches—who 
were responsible. As for Heinrich, a 
strange aloofness and restlessness 
seemed to possess him, and it was 
this feeling, undoubtedly, which took 
him, one chill autumn day to Petaca 
alone—to get some liniment, he said, 
for his aching arms. 

As he swung down the trail into Red 
Stone Hollow on his return Binet could 
not but note a certain air of elation 
and satisfaction in his bearing. From 
a pocket protruded what could not be 
other than a newspaper. The old 
Frenchman felt a surge of bitterness, 
almost hatred, come over him as Hein- 
rich approached. To his surprise 
Heinrich broached the forbidden sub- 
ject as he reached the porch. 

“Vell, Rainy, olt boy, the var is 
nearly ofer! The Kaiser will eat him- 
self and the army Christmas dinner in 
Paris!” 

Binet looked away and said noth- 
ing. Heinrich, still smiling, handed 
him a letter, a blue-gray envelope 
much stamped and soiled. 

“The first ve get in years,” he re- 
marked. 

The old Frenchman ’s fingers 
trembled as he opened it, and as he 
read the ruddy skin beneath his gray- 
black beard whitened like dying ashes. 
His face became a motionless series of 
hard lines. He finished, and as he 
turned and saw his partner eagerly, 
almost gloatingly reading a newspaper 
with great scare headlines publishing 
forth the success of the German 
armies, he arose, grim but trembling, 
to his feet. 


“So!” he exclaimed. “You look 
happy, Heinrich!” 

Hardly looking up, Heinrich 
nodded. 


“Ja! The Cherman army is vinning! 
The Chermans are—” 

A hand suddenly grasping his coat 
interrupted him. 

“You Germans,” said the tense, 
hard voice of René Binet. “You Ger- 
mans are murderers! My brother— 
my sister—a refugee with a bayonet 
thrust in the arm! Her daughters— 
dead—outrages! War? German sol- 
diers? Non, non! Boches! Des 
grands bétes! And you are pleased! 
Zah! You are a dog!” 

Heinrich, rendered cheerful by the 

stimulating news of Germany’s suc- 
cess was slow to anger. 
“Ach, Rainy!” he said, “Because ve 
are vinning and you is losing should 
you get mad? In the next month the 
Kaiser takes Paris! Think of dot!” 
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His assurance was oil upon the fire 
of bitterness, anger—unnamed patriot- 
ism—of the old Frenchman. 

“So? You say we are winning! 
Nom d’un nom! You dam’ Boche!” 
He pointed dramatically to the trail. 
“Out! Va-t’en! Marche!” 

For answer Heinrich, his face sud- 
denly flushed, rose and struck Binet 
across the eyes with his newspaper, 
and in a moment the two old pals 
were struggling in a wild, rough and 
tumble battle that would have been 
comical had it not been fought in such 
dead earnest. 

The war at Red Stone Hollow was 
on, as bitter if not as bloody as the 
gigantic conflict overseas. But at Red 
Stone it was France who gained the 
first victory. Sitting astride his pros- 
trate enemy a hundred feet from the 
cabin where they had rolled in the 
struggle, René Binet, in a moment of 
weakness saw Heinrich not as the 
champion of victorious Germany, but 
as a poor, battered old man, his pal— 
and instead of killing him as he had 
intended, he released him, stood erect 
and laid down his terms. 

“Go!” he cried. “Out! Marche!’ 
Turning to the cabin he tossed Hein- 
rich’s few personal effects and a share 
of their supplies out on the ground 
toward his vanquished ex-partner, 
now painfully rising, angry but too 
thoroughly beaten to attempt any 
further resistance. 

And the upshot of it all was that 
Heinrich moved into the old cabin 
across the hollow, and the mining 
trenches became virtually lines of 
siege, of battle imminent at any mo- 
ment, for neither prospector would 
abandon his diggings. The old Ger- 
man delivered his parting shot in 
words as he dragged away a straggling 
armful of bedding. 

“Vait!” he threatened. “Chust vait! 
This is America. Neutrality is it here! 
You got no rights making a var chust 
because this is a free country and I 
got my American rights to get glad 
by Chermany vinning! Ja! I go now, 
but not far! Over there I vait and 
vatch! Someday I come back and 
then—chust vait!” 

Months passed. Winter came and 
went and the bitterness of heart that 
they nursed in their solitude reacted 
strangely upon these two old men. 
First there appeared one day, waving 
from Binet’s cabin, an improvised 
French tricolor, and within a week 
Heinrich answered with a patched rag 
vaguely resembling the German stand- 
ard. With the coming of Spring Hein- 
rich’s cabin one day boasted the Stars 
and Stripes at the side of his Germanic 
banner. Binet’s heart sank when he 





saw it. Heinrich had been to the vil- 
lage. Did this mean that America had 
joined hands with Germany? 


Leaving a fire smoking and a door 
open to deceive the enemy, Binet 
slipped off to the village, returning 
half reassured, half despondent. 
America was still neutral, but Ger- 
many was deep in the heart of France 
and her submarines were terrorizing 
the seas. Not to be outdone in Amer- 
icanism, Binet also hoisted an Ameri- 
can flag, not beside but just above his 
tricolor. 


S THE summer months dragged 

by, both men, fearful of treach- 
ery, dug trenches about their cabins. 
The prospecting holes became fortifi- 
cations and neither ventured forth ex- 
cept by stealth, And so through 
another winter, two little glimmers of 
hostile light shone across the snow 
that lay deep in Red Stone Hollow. 








f T 
THE INCAPAH TRAIL 


QO” the trail our horses time their 

stride 

To the chant of a cowboy song upon 
your lips 

And = rein your pinto pony to my 
side 

Where the sandy coulee widens out 
and dips 

To the mesa where the yerba santa 
spills 

A lilac stain, on the feet of the paint- 
ed hills. 


—Regina Kaufman. 
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A Forest Ranger, happening by the 
next summer, carried out the tale of 
the “two damned old fools” as he 
called them, and described in the vil- 
lages the unbelievable yet unmistak- 
able signs of warfare he had seen. But 
even so, no one visited the Hollow, 
and the only break in the bitter, watch- 
ful monotony of the two former pals 
was an occasional skirmish of stone 
throwing and cursing when they 
chanced to come too near each other 
in their diggings. 

Once in the winter of 1916-17 the 
Frenchman failed to see smoke from 
Heinrich’s chimney for three whole 
days and he became uneasy. He was 
half tempted to carry a white flag and 
go to see if his old partner were not 
in distress, but a dark figure ap- 
proaching his cabin through the snow 
that night changed his mind. Instead 
he fired a couple of shots into the 
cliffs, making the bullets whine, and 
the dark figure floundered rapidly 
away. 

In the dusk of an evening in May, 
1917, Binet chanced to glance through 
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the window as he sat drinking a cup 
of steaming coffee. What he saw 
brought him to his feet. The lank 
figure of Heinrich was approaching 
the cabin, not stealthily nor yet bellig- 
erently. In one hand he carried a 
grayish white rag. 

Binet had not read of German 
treachery for nothing. Silently he con- 
cealed himself by the side of a door 
and waited. Heinrich’s step sounded 
on the porch. Then came a knock 
and a call: “Rainy, Rainy, olt boy!” 
But the old Frenchman, thrilled 
though he was at the friendly tone of 
the voice, still doubted, and made no 
response. 

The gaunt old prospector, his red- 
dish beard all white now, opened the 
door and entered cautiously. His ap- 
parent caution spoke ill intent to 
Binet, and so when the back of the 
visitor’s tall, stooped shoulders were 
opposite him, he leaped upon them, 
and in one swing bore his sur- 
prised adversary to the floor, where, 
strangely enough he made no move to 
strike. him. Heinrich, frightened out 
of his poor old wits, struggled and 
cried out in unintelligible German un- 
til Binet muzzled him with a hairy 
hand. Whereupon Heinrich struggled 
all the more frantically. His renewed 
resistance brought his partial freedom, 
and the two rolled on the floor in 
battle again, both weak with age and 
with the strain of bitter, nerve-wrack- 
ing months. 

“Vait!” exclaimed Heinrich, but 
Binet was afraid to “vait.” Ultimately 
the tables were turned, however, and 
the leaner, larger man sat astride his 
erstwhile victor. 


“Ach!” he exclaimed, breathing 
hard. “For vun cents I would punch 
dot face! Vot makes you vant to 


fight? Mein Gott, Rainy, vait! I chust 
vant to tell you somethings !” 

With one free hand he pulled forth 
a tiny American flag, a tricolor and a 
newspaper frora his pocket. 

“Look! Now ve is partners again! 
America is joined dot damn France to 
fip dot Chermany! Vell, who gifs a 
damn for Chermany and France any- 
vay? Ve is Americans!” 

“Gran Dieu, Heinrich! You mean 
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“Vot I mean is ve is going to help 
lick Chermany—not for France, not 
for England, not for Rainy—chust for 
America!” 

He released his captive and stood 
erect, the little American flag in his 
hands. In an instant Binet was on his 
feet and the two were again grappled 
together—not in a battle this time, but 
an affectionate embrace. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Early Oakland Memories 


Y MOTHER’S frightened face 

looking down over the top of 

the bank—that is all of the pic- 
ture my mental retina retains, but I 
know now I had taken my little brother 
down on the beach among the rocks 
and the tide was coming in. But I 
remember I was put to bed and there 
were fried potatoes for supper, and I 
was in an agony of grief and disap- 
pointment for I had only experienced 
fried potatoes once or twice in my life, 
and to miss them was a tragedy. To 
this day the smell of fried potatoes 
brings back that earliest recollection of 
my childhood. I was about four years 
old. 

Proserpine, picking flowers in the 
fields and snatched away in Pluto’s 
car, for a long time was associated in 
my childish brain with the distance 
traversed between our house and the 
beach. There was much of similarity 
in the setting, the beach and the fields, 
the child, the mother, although it must 
have been many years later that my 
mother read to me the Tanglewood 
Tales. West Oakland at that time had 
many wide spaces and I can remem- 
ber that between our house and the 
beach were open fields. There were 
lupine and grasses and low shrubs, but 
the larger trees and woods were in 
the background. I remember the 
sandy fields and my mother’s protests 
as she emptied the sand from our 
shoes and stockings, and her com- 
plaining that sand was in my hair. 

Our house had a green-latticed 
porch. In our yard grew a castor- 
bean plant. The big leaves and rank 
growth made an exotic showing that 
must have had an appeal, for every 
yard grew a castor-bean. 

There were many nice homes in 
West Oakland in the late sixties and 
early seventies. I remember the lovely 
gardens, the fountains and green 
lawns, and the beautiful flowers. There 
were jasmine and great beds of light 
blue violets—and such heliotrope! In 
those days a real garden must have 
heliotrope and jasmine, tea-roses and 
violets. Roses were tight buds, never 
partly open or full-blown. I remem- 
ber Grandma Pine’s bouquets—they 
were something to be desired! There 
was always a rosebud in the center and 
around that a color-scheme of some 
flower, with feathery sprays of some- 
thing heavenly smelling — perfectly 
symmetrical and as hard as a cabbage 
—a real old-fashioned, new-fashioned 
formal bouquet of today. I remember 
Grandma Pine’s bouquets at a funeral 





By ETHEL BRODT WILSON 


and my mortification at my mother’s 
loose arrangement of flowers. 


Cyou of the gardens were behind 
exclusive high hedges ; one hedge 
so high and deep that the entrance was 
a narrow aperture offering a tantaliz- 
ing glimpse of a cypressed-walled gar- 
den inside, and an atmosphere so en- 
chanting that I am sure I had a fore- 
vision of other gardens. Now I pore 
over pictures of “Gardens in Spain” 
and “Shalimer,” and know I saw small 
portions of them in West Oakland 
when I was a child. 

West Oakland — usually spoken of 
as “The Point”—was a mere village on 
that extreme western limit of the con- 
tinent bordering the bay, although it 
rambled along the sandy roads with a 
few scattering houses as far as Center 
Street where there were more nice 
homes with gardens and exclusive high 
hedges. There were few real streets, 
mostly roads with woods on either 
side. I remember being sent on an 
errand with some money and some- 


thing prompted me to bury it in the - 


sand, then to retrace my steps and 
find it. I did not find it. 

Even in those days Oakland spread 
over a wide territory. It was often a 
huge mud-puddle in winter. The frogs 
sang gaily from all sides. They croaked 
loudly from a water-hole at Four- 
teenth and Broadway. 

After our home near the beach we 
lived on Eighth and Campbell Streets. 
Our house was alone, almost com- 
pletely surrounded by woods—real 
woods that were full of delight for 
happy adventurous children. Well I 
remember the coming of spring in 
those woods for we lived there two 
or three years. We chased butterflies 
and hunted birds’ nests; there were 
wildflowers, and giant thistles and lu- 
pine above our heads, and great oak 
trees in which we climbed and swung, 
and all the tangle of blackberry and 
spicy smelling shrubs—and pussy-wil- 
lows-—and yerba buena. There were 
open spaces with baby-blue-eyes and 
creamcups. In the woods was a gypsy 
camp. We went through the woods 
past the camp to the store and post 
office. I can shut my eyes and see the 
road with the great oaks on either side 
and the rank undergrowth crowding 
close, and smell the woodsy smell. 

Here at this time I remember the 
stars “over the wide spaces”—droop- 
ing down to meet the trees. There 
are no wide spaces now; and no tree- 


line stretching low and far to meet the 
sky. Coming home from church and 
prayer meeting, from “up-town,” I 
learned to know the Dipper and the 
Pleiades, and Orion—good old guard! 
They are the only stars I really know 
now. I often awaken to find Orion 
standing close beside me, or looking 
down upon me—he has not forgotten 
me—or see him striding over the near- 
by mountain stringing an aerial of 
stars. 

Once I was lifted from bed to see 
a torchlight procession. It probably 
numbered not more than a couple of 
dozen men, but like a meteor from the 
blackness it was swallowed in the 
darkness of the unlighted road. 

Eighth Street was cut through and 
macadamized while we lived there. We 
watched to see the lamp-lighter as he 
came down the street on his horse, 
looking like a knight-errant with his 
flaming torch. The lights came out 
one by one up the street, and as the 
lamp-lighter came nearer, the lip, lop, 
lip, lop of his horse’s hoofs, and then 
the break in the hoofbeats as he clat- 
tered onto the sidewalk to make our 
light with his torch, and then off lip, 
lip, lip, lip-e-ty lop, down the street to 
the next lamp. 

It was here that we used to hear 
the “Chin du Wand,” the steamboat 
with a calliope that passed along the 
Creek route. That sudden burst of 
music through the trees! Two chil- 
dren running frantically through the 
woods — too late to find the elusive 
source !—Once or twice, only, reach- 
ing the open to see a steamer like a 
wooden bird slowly sweeping by on 
the water—with jets of steam emitting 
from the strange bird’s throat as the 
mysterious melody poured forth! 

Sometime during those early years 
Emperor Norton, with all his grand 
air, took a rosebud from his button- 
hole and presented it to me. Alas that 
I have not keep the faded flower to 
show as proof! 

When I was eight years old we were 
the first tenants in a block of new 
houses on the corner of Thirteenth 
and Washington Streets. Nearly all 
of Washington Street had residences, 
some occupying a whole block, with 
wide lawns and gardens. The first 
Congregational church and Oakland 
Library were on this street. The 
library was moved to a new site now 
occupied by the City Hall and went 
past our house on rollers drawn by 
oxen, the librarian staying inside. A 
big oak tree grew in the sidewalk at 
Tenth and Broadway. Opposite our 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Syrup Creek and the Old Trail 


By 
FRANCIS ALFRED PHELPS 


HE Old Emigrant Trail for the 
most part has ceased to be; only 
here and there a portion re- 

mains in the form of a washed-out 
gulley, and even this is very rare. But 
a halo hangs over it which casts a 
magic spell and colors history, ro- 
mance and screen to this hour. The 
wild is passing—has passed. Only 
Alaska is left, and none of its broad 
wastes remain to be discovered; and 
that character-builder and greatest in- 
heritance of any people will come no 
more. So as the years pass and carry 
us farther from the West our fathers 
knew and loved, virgin nature, un- 
fenced horizons, dim trails and the 
rapture of first explorations and thrill- 
ing adventure, the Old Trail takes on 
new interest; and we live again the 
days of the emigrant and pioneer in 
heart and story. 

There was scarcely a mile of the 
Old Trail not associated with historic 
events, and none lacking in stirring 
interest and thrilling romance; but 
some spots more than others. First 
the adventurous trapper passed over it 
or blazed the way, followed by the 
long trains of emigrants, stagecoach 
and pony express; and after that the 
vast herds of half wild cattle. It was 
not without its tragedy and the way 
was marked with rude stones hidden 
among the prairie grass or black sage- 
brush, marking the place of lowly 
sleepers. Nevertheless we who live 
in a tamer age envy the early trailers 
their experience; for it was a life re- 
plete with romance and adventure. 
Nature was unmarred, the streams 
swarmed with fish, the hills teemed 
with game; and mountains, deserts and 
valleys were as though fresh from the 
hands of the Creator. He who felt its 
wild thrill was usually a captive for- 
ever, for Nature is a sweetheart that 
never lost a lover. 

The Emigrant Crossing of Syrup 
Creek is one of the places where the 
trail remains exactly as it was when 
the early stagecoach crowded . with 
passengers, used to rock over it on its 
leather springs, except that it has been 
gullied by the melting snows of many 
years and made impassable. Years 
have passed since the toll road was 
made, around fifty or more, and since 
then only a few adventurous emigrants 
and an old settler, has ever trailed a 
wagon over it; and both these have 
long since been absent. 

It is largely a country of broken 
red lava hills, huge cliffs, steep can- 
yons and bunchgrass draws. In these 
sheltered coves hundreds of deer 
wintered to the late eighties; but now 


they remain in the mountains, and the 
hills lie desolate. A melancholy dream- 
drench is over all that defies expres- 
sion; once seen and felt it can never 
be forgotten. The stream is a thread 
of green winding among the solitary 
hills, and the Old Trail stretches away 
still deserted and time-scarred. 


= Crossing lies at the west- 
ern foot of Emigrant Hill. The 
hill is rugged, steep and difficult to 
cross, and was famous in its day as a 


FLIGHT 


WOULD pass swiftly as the light | 
is fading 


| 

| 

Into the curtained mystery of the | 
dusk, {| 
| Beyond the magic portals of the || 
shadows, 
One with the winds’ breath fra- | 
| grant as new musk, 
| 

| 


Merged with the twilight into cosmic 
being, 

With the infinitude of time and 
tide, 
Hushed with the perfect rapture born 
|| of silence | 
|| Cloud-wraith with cloud my spirit | 
fain would ride. 





| Now, with the rain dispelled in leafy | 
1] forest, 
| I would go drifting down some 
1 sylvan stream, 
A seed perchance transmuted into || 

| 

| 





blossom, 
A blade of grass, or, an immortal 
dream. 
—Mabel W. Phillips. 
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place of hold-ups. Just at its summit 
is “Robber Rocks” where the stage 
was held up quite frequently—if we 
are to believe tradition. The rocks 
are not large for sixty years have 
weathered them sadly; but the way is 
narrow between, and there is no 
chance to turn out. 

In an early day a cabin roadhouse 
stood beside the trail at the Crossing, 
and did a thriving business. Often the 
flat above was covered with emigrant 
trains, the stage passed on its regular 
trips loaded with passengers to ca- 
pacity; and trailers on saddle horses 
and long pack trains went by. It 
thronged with life, and was the scene 
of inspiring human activity. But after 
the toll road was built around skirting 
the foothills, the Old Trail became 
deserted and the roadhouse was aban- 
doned. 


For many years the cabin stood ten- 
antless and practically unvisited, and 
Syrup Creek’s eleven or twelve miles 
of length was without inhabitant ex- 
cept the trapper, and later the pros- 
pector, who there made their winter 
home. Below Emigrant Crossing the 
snowfall was light, and the sunny 
coves sheltered by the wall rock, full 
of excellent bunchgrass. There were 
many fur animals, the creek was full 
of trout and the hills of game; and the 
place ideal to spend the winter months. 
In the lower three miles of the creek 
before it flowed into Longtom forming 
Canyon Creek, there were six dugouts 
which were inhabited every winter; 
but usually by different parties from 
those of the winter before. These are 
caved in now, but if they had tongues 
to speak what tales they might tell! 

At length came Jesse Hayes, a griz- 
zled old relic of other days, and the 
Campbell boys, who built themselves 
rude but permanent homes near the 
mouth of the stream. These some- 
times passed the old cabin standing 
in the edge of the willows at Emigrant 
Crossing, on their hunting trips in 
summer and early fall. Then one day 
there came some barefoot boys and 
looked upon it curiously, and with in- 
tense feeling; for it had a history 
which thrilled them unspeakably. An 
old trailer who had crossed the plains 
in Fifty, fleeing from encroaching 
civilization had found his way to the 
hidden stream; and his cabin was the 
farthest up and nearest to the cross- 
ing of any. After that from time to 
time a boy would suddenly materialize 
along the dim trail which led up the 
canyon with a gun on his shoulder, 
pass the cabin, cross the Old Trail; 
and disappear in the wilderness be- 
yond, 

The boys found much to interest 
them, for the place had been a favorite 
camping ground of the redman before 
the paleface came, and there were 
many relics of a pre-historic age. Of 
these they gathered a great store, 
among them arrow and spear heads 
and rude mills of stone consisting of 
mortar and pestle. The caches in the 
sliderock where the Indians had stored 
their food, appeared as though they 
might have been made but yesterday— 
the ryegrass lining still being in place. 
They had come and gone like shadows 
that pass in the night, and only these 
mute records remained. The old 
trailer certainly could not have come 
to a wilder or more isolated spot. One 
with an atmosphere of its own, and a 
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wierd, seemingly almost tangible pres- 
ence which hangs over it still. 

One with modern ideas visiting that 
double log cabin with its twelve-foot 
entry, dirt roof and puncheon floor, 
forty miles from the nearest school, 
would probably have blamed the par- 
ents, pitied the children; and enter- 
tained little hope for them. But some 
of the books one of the boys has writ- 
ten are read from America to Aus- 
tralia and on the Continent, one at 
least having been translated into sev- 
eral languages; and most of the boys, 
six in number, have made something 
of a name for themselves. They had 
the right kind of parents, good books; 
and an ideal environment. Every 
winter the entry hung full of fat deer, 
and the blazing hearth with the spread- 
ing antlers above the mantel and about 
the walls of. the cabin serving as gun 
racks, the stately white-haired old man 
and his poet wife, the dream-drenched 
wild and the romantic history of the 
stream, was enough to inspire any soul 
capable of feeling. And not the least 
among these was the Old Trail and 
the deserted cabin at Emigrant Cross- 
ing four miles above. 


Such was the Old Trail when the 
deed was perpetrated that caused the 
creek to become known among the 
credulous as the “Haunted Stream.” 
The cabin had long stood empty and 
through the open door and down the 
rude chimney the hollow winds’ whis- 
tle, the sob and sigh among the wil- 
lows, the soft pad of a prowling lynx, 
wildcat, shambling bear, or the light 
tread of a deer alone broke the haunt 
still that enfolded it like a shroud. And 
then the thing happened. 


p & THE early twilight of a tranquil 
evening two horsemen galloped 
down the steep towards the cabin from 
the west. They rode in haste, and 
their horses’ feet struck fire from the 
fiinty roadbed. From time to time 
they glanced back anxiously, and then 
urged their tired mounts to fresh exer- 
tion. They had evidently ridden fast 
and far, for their horses were exhaust- 
ed; and it was only on the point of the 
spurs they lifted them to the steady 
gallop they still maintained. At the 
Crossing they held a short parley, ever 
lifting their faces toward the back 
trail, 

They saw that their horses had 
reached the limit of their endurance, 
and at length decided to camp in the 
deserted cabin. They turned their 
horses in a grassy cove below, hidden 
from the trail by a point of rocks; and 
building a slight fire made a cup of 
coffee and cooked a rude meal, for 
they had brought a few provisions 
with them tied behind their saddles. 


They talked in guarded tones, and 
when the meal was done let the fire die 
out and sat in the gathering dusk of 
the slowly falling night; and as they 
sat they conversed in low, broken 
sentences, and listened. 

Miles in the rear three men drove 
their spurs cruelly into the quivering 
flanks of their horses. They were hot 
on the trail of the fugitives, and in 
eager pursuit; and there was some- 
thing peculiar about them for the lead- 
er led a packhorse, and those behind 
lashed it into a mad gallop which 
caused a tumultous rattling of tools 
and cooking utensils. Some time be- 
fore reaching the cabin they slowed 
down and let their horses cool off, 
and even rumpled their plastered hair. 
Night fell, the stars came out; and 
the solitary hills stood spectral in the 
uncertain light. Their approach was 
noisy, for they were talking loudly; 
and to this was added the rattle of 
their pack, which appeared to have 
been put on in haste and not securely. 


The two fugitives had heard the 
thud of their horses’ feet in the dis- 
tance and decided that if these men 
were after them the cabin would be 
as good a place as any to fight it out. 
So they barred the door and waited, 
watching through a crack where the 
chink had fallen out. As the men 
rode up and those in the cabin saw 
their packhorse and the handles of 
picks and shovels protruding they were 
reassured and much relieved; for it 
might afford them some protection, 
and at least there would be no danger. 
In the light of the stars they could 
make out bearded men dressed as pros- 
pectors, and with the appearance of 
having been out some time. They 
talked and laughed as they dismounted 
and began to unpack—or pretended 
to, for the first thing was to learn if 
their men were in the cabin. 

“Only a bunch of prospectors just in 
from the hills,” whispered the leader 
in the cabin turning in the dark to his 
companion with a smile or relief on 
his face. 

The leader of those outside, a tall, 
coarse man with a bristly light brown 
beard that curved causing the ends to 
point forward, heavy, brutish lips and 
a bull voice of unusual volume, ap 
proached the cabin and shoved on the 
door. 

“Who’s there?” asked the leader 
from inside. 

“Geewillikins, boys, somebody’s 
ahead of us!” he exclaimed turning to 
his companions. And then to the man 
inside, “Just a lousy bunch uv pros- 
pectors hittin’ the trail for civilization 
to rest up a spell. Can we come in 
and cook a bite, pardner?” 
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“Certainly!” said the man inside, 
and opened the door. 

“Tie the cayuses to a willow till we 
get somethin’ inside uv us, boys, then 
we'll hunt some grass,” said the pros- 
pector who had first spoken. This 
was promptly done, and the other two 
came in bringing the food part of the 
pack. Genial and hearty greetings 
were passed, and the prospectors set 
about getting a belated meal. When 
it was cooked they ate heartily, all the 
time carrying on a lively conversation 
with the other two and asking many 
questions about what had taken place 
in their absence in the hills. 

“Now we'll have to look up some 
feed for the horses, boys,” said the 
first speaker. “Reckon it’ll be some 
job in the night.” 

“My partner will show you where 
he turned ours,” said the leader of the 
fugitives; and this was accepted with 
hearty thanks. But the horses were 
never turned loose, and the man did 
not return. 

An hour later the three men mount- 
ed and rode into the night. They 
went silently, even furtively, passing 
like unsubstantial shadows into the 
obscurity of the starlight; but they 
left two ghastly things behind. Down 
in the willows under the rocky point 
the form of what so recently had been 
a man swung from a limb. It still 
swayed to and fro with its distorted 
face lifted to the stars. And from a 
protruding roof log of the cabin the 
other slowly turned this way and that 
with a face as ghastly. It was Up- 
dyke, the sheriff of Ada County, and 
his deputy. 

Some one asks the reason. Politics, 
say some, for it was the time when 
men’s hearts were bitter over the dif- 
ferences of the North and South. 
Vigilance committee say others. Up- 
dyke is accused of having been at the 
head of a robber band operating in 
the country. Robbery others affirm— 
Updyke had eighteen hundred dollars 
on his person, and this was the object. 

Personally we believe the last to be 
true. An early settler, a reputable 
merchant by the name of Jules Hagar, 
gave us the story with such minuteness 
of detail and assurance of knowledge 
we have never doubted he was in pos- 
session of the inside facts. 


Cre the night the mysterious 
three rode into the starlight the 
countryside has greatly changed. A 
railroad plows through its center, and 
the famous Arrowrock dam has con- 
verted the western part into a para- 
dise, while many smaller reservoirs ir- 
rigate other parts. Sadly changed says 
the Oldtimer; for however much he 
approves of its homes it is with a feel- 
(Continued on page 192) 
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Sheik Selim, Ltd. 


DEVOUT Mahometan dwell- 

ing by the Nile had three sons, 

Selim, Abdallah and Mahmoud. 
Selim was a student and a visionary, 
whose time was passed in memorizing 
the Koran and meditating upon it, and 
in observing strictly the five daily calls 
to prayer. Abdallah was a diligent 
worker in his father’s fields and cared 
for the donkey and the camel, of which 
last he was inordinately proud. Not 
every family of fellaheen is lucky 
enough to possess a camel, and this 
one was as strong as he was ill-tem- 
pered. Because of Abdallah’s labors, 
his father overlooked his passion for 
gambling and the rumor that he some- 
times transgressed the Prophet’s law 
anent drinking. The farm would have 
fared ill without him, for Mahmound 
was much away. He loved the mar- 
kets and bazaars where he had an un- 
canny skill at bargaining. He also 
seized every opportunity to learn the 
ways of the locust swarm of tourists. 
His father once reproved him. 

“My son, why dost thou waste hours 
listening to Achmet’s tales of the un- 
believers whose women go shamelessly 
unveiled ?” 

“Oh, my father, a wise man profits 
by all he hears. While Achmet talks 
to me, he teaches me to make images 
like this.” 

He showed some rude imitations of 
scarabs and Bast, the cat-headed god- 
dess, made in Nile mud and baked in 
the sun. 

“How many such, think you, can 
he make in an hour? Well, for such 
images the unbelievers pay him two or 
three piasters apiece.” 

“Said I not that they were mad? 
Who is Achmet that they should pay 
him money for his clay images?” 

“Tt is not as his images that he sells 
them. He tells the strange people that 
he finds them in the Valley of the 
Kings. I would fain go to Luxor with 
Achmet next fall, father.” 


“Go, my son, and may Allah pros- 
per thee.” 
When Mahmoud returned, he 


found that his brother Selim had left 
home. Going to seek him, he found 
him seated on the river bank, stark 
naked, engaged in prayer. Mahmoud 
prostrated himself and then sat down 
by his brother waiting till Selim 
should deign to notice him. At last 
Selim sat up and turned his eyes on 
Mahmoud, who spoke: 

“Oh, my brother, why art thou 
here—thus?” 

“Mahmoud, thou hast ever shown 
me affection, and I will tell thee what 


By 
MARGARET WENTWORTH 


I have never yet confided to any- 
one. To me was vouchsafed a vision 
of one of the holy she-camels of the 
Prophet—blessed be his name! Think 
of it, Mahmoud! What an honor for 
one so unworthy !” 

“Truly I have a great saint for a 
brother.” 

“Alas no, Mahmoud, rather a great 
sinner; for I lost sight of this most 
precious beast. Now am I the pris- 
oner of the Prophet. He hath re- 
vealed to me that here and thus I must 
remain till death releases me.” 

Mahmoud kissed his brother’s feet 
humbly, laid his head in the dust be- 
fore him and departed meditatively. 
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THE DESERT NIGHT 
Oz full moon rises. Beyond the 
trees 


Its river flows silver along the sands. 

The palms sway gently, rocked by the 
breeze. 

Far out on the desert the Arab bands 

Light fires that twinkle and then—go 
out— 
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We are the Arabs, each life a light; 
Eternity the Desert Night. 


Elsa Nye Meriwether. 
B&B —_ 
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Cz fruits of his meditation ap- 
peared later. That summer his 
father died, leaving an acre of land, 
the donkey and the camel. The judge 
of the district summoned the three 
brothers before him to divide the in- 
heritance among them. Selim, already 
called Sheik Selim—for somehow, 
though he had only confided in Mah- 
moud, the story of his vision had be- 
come known — was called on, as the 
eldest, to speak first. He shook his 
head. 

“Let my brothers share. 
nothing.” 

Abdallah, smarting from the mem- 
ory of many childish bargains with 
Mahmoud in which the latter had al- 
ways overreached him, proposed that 
all his father had left be sold and di- 
vided equally between them. 

Mahmoud spoke last. 

“Oh, cadi, what is worse than di- 
visions among kinsmen? Or why 
should brethren scatter the little patri- 
mony received from a kind father? 
Hear my proposal. Let the land, the 
donkey and the camel be put into one 
lot and in the other let us put this my 
brother, Sheik Selim. Let us throw 


I want 


the dice and let him who wins choose 
which lot he will take.” 

Abdallah’s face brightened. Had 
he not in the folds of his robe his own 
trusted, trusty dice? He did not stop 
to reflect that Mahmoud knew about 
those dice, did not consider that Mah- 
moud was never so full of guile as 
when he appeared most frank and 
open. When the judge turned to 
him, “I accept,” he said. 

Mahmoud threw first. Eight. Ab- 
dallah had plenty of time to get out 
his dice and scrutinized the result with 
eagerness. Ten. He moistened his 
dry lips. 

“I choose the lot with the land, the 
donkey and the camel.” 

He had been too clever for Mah- 
moud for once! But Mahmoud, un- 
perturbed, bowed gfacefully to destiny 
and to the judge, and turning to 
Selim who, standing apart, was un- 
conscious of everything around him, 
took him by the arm, saying: 

“Come, brother. Of all my father’s 
possessions I have inherited—you.” 

“Me? But what will you do with 
me, brother?” 

That simple-minded question was 
never answered, It was not neces- 
sary that Selim lend himself to Mah- 
moud’s scheme at all. The more ab- 
sorbed he sat, the more unconscious 
he was of what passed on around him, 
the more evident it was to all that he 
was a great saint and that to bring him 
offerings and have his prayers was a 
privilege. From mere tributes of food 
and copper coins, the gifts progressed 
at such a rate that the mosque could 
be re-decorated and became, in some 
sense, Sheik Selim’s personal and pri- 
vate mosque. The imam was not slow 
to see the advantage of having a living 
saint connected with the mosque; of 
having a saint’s shrine and miracle- 
working tomb there when Sheik Selim 
should be called to his reward. I do 
not know exactly what division Mah- 
moud made with him when the Sheik 
Selim game may be said to have be- 
come Sheik Selim, Ltd.; but I can 
confidently assert that Mahmoud did 
not get the worst of it. Nor should he 
have done so; he was a born financier. 
His greatest achievement was to lay 
the Nile boats under contribution. 

As you pass, a felucca darts out 
from shore and from it is tossed a few 
stalks of corn bound together with a 
bit of red cloth. A collection is made, 
tied in a cloth knotted to this frail raft 
and it drifts back to him—literal bread 
upon the waters. It is nothing un- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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The Makings of a National Poet 


HEN shall America have a na- 
tional poet? When shall he come 
forth? When we shall unitedly 
demand a national Poet Laureate. 
Not before. He shall be a man who 
has great qualities by nature, noble 
inherited traditions, uniting the cul- 
tural achievements of the older East- 
ern states ; a pioneer and active partici- 
pant in the throes of a continent that 
gave birth to the newer Western com- 
monwealths. 
The nation is finding and recogniz- 











By COL. E. HOFER 


human rights, is it any wonder Colonel 
Wood always volunteered to fight with 
the under dog and cast his lot with 
the toilers or those who battled for 
better human conditions? 

Could we have a national poet bet- 
ter schooled than as a boy in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, his native 
state, then in the Baltimore high 
school, graduating at West Point and 
finishing his degrees at Columbia in 
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ing such a man in Col. Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood of San Francisco. His 
life is an epic. His father was first 
Surgeon General of the Navy During 
the Civil War. His mother was an 
Erskine, a family immortalized by 
their fight for religious liberty and 
freedom of thought in founding the 
New Kirk or Free Church of Scot- 
land and suffering persecution by the 
government for their daring progress- 
ivism. 

Two Erskine cousins sat at the same 
time on the bench as Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain and Scotland. Im- 
prisoned for fearless liberalism, those 
of Erskine blood as champions of lib- 
eralism were sung by Robert Burns 
as heroes. With ancestors cradled in 


law, philosophy and history? Of 
Scotch, Irish and English ancestry, 
could he do otherwise than try his for- 
tunes in the great expanding, throb- 
bing battle for the conquest of the 
newer West? 

He saw life and military service on 
the frontier and on great plains, at 
the army posts in the earlier days in 
Washington Territory, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and all the country that later 
became Montana, Idaho and Utah. He 
assisted in the exploration of Alaska. 
He was one of the first white men to 
go down the Yukon. He took part 
with his regiment in the Indian Wars 
until the surrender of Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Perces at Bear Paw mountain. 


lay SERVED under General Howard 
in the Bannock and Piute Indian 
Wars, was sent twice to Washington 
as special envoy to personally arrange 
terms of peace for the Indians with 
President Hayes; and in conclusion 
conducted Chief Joseph to his last 
home on the reservation. He witnessed 
the retirement of the powerful native 
races and witnessed the oncoming 
tides of settlers and empire builders 
take their places, With a notable car- 
reer in the regular army, and organ- 
izer of the Oregon State Militia, and 
having seen service on real battlefields, 
he is opposed to war on principle, hav- 
ing opposed entrance of the United 
States into the war until the passage 
of the laws that forbade discussion of 
the subject. 

He had great achievements in the 
practice of law. He became head of 
the largest law firm in the Northwest, 
building a reputation that made him 
counsel for the Hill railroad system, 
for the largest banking institutions in 
the West, and attorney for Lazzard 
Freres of Paris in disposing of their 
land grant across the state of Oregon. 
As an after dinner speaker and hu- 
morist; as a pleader of grave causes 
involving millions, this pioneer Indian 
fighter was without a peer. State- 
ments could be made to his credit in 
every field of intellectual achievement. 

He earned princely fees in his pro- 
fession and spent his income with 
lavish hand, finding his recreations 
writing poetry and painting in water 
color the amethyst skies of the sage- 
covered plains, paintings that adorn 
the galleries of the largest cities in our 
country. 

He has published: “Book of Tales,” 
and “Indian Myths,” “A Masque of 
Love,” “Maia, the Poet in the Desert,” 
and lyrics in many magazines. He 
has a number of dramas not published 
but which have had presentation. 

Colonel Wood first married Nannie 
Moale Smith of Washington who bore 
him six children, four of them living. 
He met his present wife, Sara Bard 
Field, about twelve years ago, while 
writing his great poem, “The Poet in 
the Desert,” in the heart of the Great 
American Desert in Harney County, 
Oregon. This union has been of the 
greatest inspiration to him as a writer 
and he has established his retreat as 
a poet at The Cats, Los Gatos, where 
winter is continuous spring and per- 
fumed summer airs prevail. 

No proper estimate or criticism of 
Colonel Wood’s work is possible in so 
brief a sketch. He is a master of free 
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verse and blank verse. With his 
trained mind of dynamic power, with 
a heart brimming over with love, jus- 
tice and gentleness, an artistic instinct, 
backed by a life of action and achieve- 
ment for honors in all the great fields 
where real men love to battle, his are 
the makings of a national genius in 
the world of letters. 

It was a more than local event— 
February 20th, 1925,—when a bohe- 
mian group of friends crowded his 
San Francisco home on Russian Hill 
to celebrate with music, song, verse 
and drama, his seventy-third birthday. 
It was a cosmopolitan crowd such as 
only the Bay City can supply, poets, 
writers, actors, singers, players, dram- 
atists, and producers, with Big Bill 
Hanley, of Harney County, Oregon, 
plainsman, and lifelong friend of the 
host. 

Introducing the reading of some of 
his unpublished poems, Colonel Wood 
defined poetry as an art, the highest 
form of expression, the immortal soul 
of literature. Bearing the dignity of 
the classical forms, with the deep and 
serious music of a cathedral choir, his 
verse unites the charms of culture and 
the elemental power of a man who 
loves the great western plains. 

His voice and life are a protest 
against economic injustice, and he la- 
bors for all practical steps to solve 
the riddle which places the palaces of 
Fifth Avenue alongside the slums of 
a great city. Without any publicity or 
propaganda, never writing for popular 
causes or catering to majorities, Col- 
onel Wood has seen his greatest work, 
“The Poet in the Desert,” republished 
in England and translated by the Ger- 
man publishers of Walt Whitman, 
making him a world poet. 

This incomplete sketch of the great- 
est life of activity of which the West 
has any record, would fail of its object, 
were there not a generous reference 
to his volume of verse, the latest re- 
vised London edition. It is Whitman- 
esque. Following excerpts are from 
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CO" sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh still, celestial beam, 

Whatever it touches it fills 

With the life of its lambent gleam. 
The sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh, let it fall on me! 

Though I be but a mote of the air, 
I could turn to gold for thee! 
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THE SUNSHINE OF THINE EYES 


his descriptions of the desert, and a 
concluding passage revealing him as 
the great Lover of Nature. They are 
more beautiful and the entire volume 
has deeper revelations of cosmic truth 
than can be found in any similar writ- 
ings of any American poet. Let some 
of Colonel Wood’s lines speak for the 
man and poet :— 


From THE POET IN THE DESERT 


I know the Desert is beautiful. 

I have lain in her arms. 

She has kissed me. 

I have come to lie on her breast 

And breathe the virginal air 

Of primal conditions. 

I have come out from the haunts of men; 
From the struggle of wolves upon a carcass, 
To be melted in Creation’s crucible 

And be made clean, 


From her mysterious chamber 

I hear her whisper: 

“Only Man has defied his Mother 

“And set up the idols of his ignorance.” 

The Desert, sitting scornful, apart, 

An unwooed Princess, careless, indifferent ; 

Spreading her garments wonderful beyond 
estimation, 

And embroidering continually her mantle. 

She is a queen, seated on a throne of gold 

In the Hall of Silence. 

She insists upon humility. 

She insists upon meditation. 

She insists that the soul be free. 

She requires an answer. 

She demands the final reply to thoughts 

Which cannot be answered. 

She lights: the Sun for a torch 

And sets up the great cliffs as sentinels. 

The morning and the evening are curtains 

Before her chamber. 


Her body is tawny with the eagerness of 
the Sun 

And her eyes are pools which shine in deep 
canyons. 

She is a beautiful swart woman, 

With opals at her throat, 

Rubies on her wrists 

And topaz about her ankles. 

Her breasts are like the evening and the 
day stars. 

She sits upon her throne of light, proud 
and silent, 

Indifferent to wooers. 

The Sun is her servitor, the Stars her at- 
tendants; 

Running before her. 

She sings a song unto her own ears, 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


An unpublished poem written by Kate Douglas Wiggin in San 
Francisco in 1890. The words were intended for a musical setting. 


The sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh, warm, enchanting ray! 
It chases with tender grace 
The gloom in my heart away! 
The sunshine of thine eyes! 
Oh, let it fall on me! 
’Twill fan to a glowing heat 
My burning love for thee! 
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Solitary, but sufficient ; 

The song of her being. 

She is a naked dancer, dancing upon 

A pavement of porphyry and pearl, 

Dazzling, so that the eyes must be shaded. 

She wears the stars upon her bosom 

And braids her hair with the constellations. 

Her brown breasts flash with opals. 

She slays those who fear her, 

But runs her hand lovingly over the brow 

Of those who dare, 

Soothing with a voluptuous caress. 

She is a courtesan, wearing jewels, 

Enticing, smiling a bold smile; 

Adjusting her brilliant raiment negligently, 

Lying brooding upon her floor, richly car- 
peted; 

Her brown thighs beautiful and naked. 

She toys with the dazzlry of her diadems, 

And displays the stars as her coronet, 

Smilingly inscrutably. 

She is a nun, withdrawing behind her veil; 

Grey, mysterious, meditative, unapproach- 
able. 

I know what Nature is and her largesse. 

I know her beauty is infinite; 

Her freedom perfect and her tenderness 
everlasting. 

My throat yearns to sing a song of beauty, 

For my soul keeps in its secret chamber 

The madness of a wind-swept hill-top 

Where, from under a shading laurel, 

We watched the white clouds lure the 
winds, 

Their lovers, 

Down into the caverns of the sky. 

Little birds fluttered in and out the leafy 
coverts ; 

Hawks skilfully slanted to the breeze 

And squirrels ran about, sitting erect, 

Suddenly questioning. 

Flowers blossomed without a governor, 

And the beautiful madrona-trees, 

With limbs smooth as the limbs of nymphs, 

Whispered to the roving Winds. 

There are hills for all and oaks for all, 

And the airy blue covers the world. 


From the hill-top we saw the skyey threads 
Which are the rivers. 

I may go down to them and lie by them, 
Refilling the vessels of my soul; 

Listening to the secret conversations of the 


waters 

Which carry me afar, enchanted and en- 
thralled ; 

Like half-heard, mystic, murmured incan- 
tations 


Of soft-shod, hushed magicians 

Who lift me sleeping, and in Lethean 
langour 

Bear me unto the perfect meadows 

Where the white-handed nymphs await my 
coming. 


= —= 


The sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh, sweet caressing light, 
Fall tenderly into my soul, 
With thy radiance soft and bright— 
The sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh, let it fall on me! 
Though I were asleep, yea, dead! 
I should wake at a smile from thee! 
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A Home in the Desert 


give us a proper conception of 

God. She was dismayed and 
surprised one day when in questioning 
us she found we held absurd and dis- 
torted ideas of the Diety. 

The boys had not given the matter 
any thought. I pictured a splendid 
young king, wearing a golden crown 
and flowing robes of crimson velvet, 
standing on a glittering throne, direct- 
ing with a jeweled staff long lines of 
advancing spirits to the right or left, 
as the case might merit, the roads 
leading to heaven and hell. 

Ella visioned God as a gentle, kindly 
old man with white hair and beard, a 
loving father who smiled with joy 
when his earthly children were good, 
and sorrowed when sin overtook them. 

Mother hastened to explain as clear- 
ly as possible that God did not have a 
physical body, but was purely spirit, 
the life force ; that goodness, truth and 
beauty were His attributes. Even 
though spirit could not be seen, He 
was fully as real as the air that we 
drew into our lungs with each breath. 
This, too, was invisible to the naked 
eye. 
At dinner that day we had soup, and 
it was not as thick as we children 
liked it. Fred surveyed it gravely, let- 
ting it run slowly down his spoon. 

“This soup is thin,” he observed 
with a sigh, “Awfully thin, "bout as 
thin as God, I think.” 

Mother told us to always say our 
prayers before we went to sleep, and I 
used mine as a sort of talisman to 
keep me from harm and gain my 
heart’s desire. I said the Lord’s prayer 
first, then finished with a long list of 
things that varied from day to day, as 
my needs asserted themselves. 

“Faith can remove mountains,” ran 
the minister’s text one day, then fol- 
lowed an intellectual discussion of the 
power of mind over matter. 

Of this I caught but little, for the 
text had engraved itself on my mind 
and I was off on a wonderful flight of 
fancy. 

When my prayers were not an- 
swered I laid the fault at my own 
door. I had not felt sufficient faith 
in making my request. I knew that 
often I asked dubiously, wondering 
meantime if by any possible miracle 
this thing could be brought to pass. 

Sometimes, watching the mighty 
mountains in the west, I wondered if 
they could be laid low, and waving 
crops grow where the mighty peaks 
lifted themselves so proudly. 


GE ove early endeavored to 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


By IRENE WELCH GRISSOM 


CHAPTER IV 


I knew that the desert had been sub- 
dued by the power of man and the 
magic of irrigation. I decided to ask 
the minister about it the next time he 
came to our house, for he was one I 
particularly liked. 


FA: A rule our ministers came and 
went at the end of a year. Usu- 
ally pale, scholarly men from the East 
who traveled to Greeley and served 
our little church, hoping that the dry 
Colorado air would improve their 
health. But now, to our great satis- 
faction, the pulpit was filled by a ro- 
bust man with a keen sense of humor. 

He came to see us often. He walked 
out from town one afternoon about 
four o’clock and mother urged him 
to stay for supper, so that father 
could visit with him in the evening. 

It was a year when hail had taken 
much of the crop, and the wool clip 
had been sold for a low figure, on a 
depressed market. Therefore strict 
economy was necessary. We did not 
mind this very much so long as no 
one knew about it. But to confess 
aloud the fact was, especially to Ella 
and me, a deep disgrace. 

We were a loyal family, and pre- 
sented a brave and united front to the 
world, no matter what troubles might 
occur among the individual members. 

I often endeavored to give the im- 
pression casually that we were careful 
in expenditures, not from any lack of 
ready cash—the family was simply 
rolling in money—but because that 
was considered the proper thing by 
intellectual people, such as constituted 
cur home circle. 

After conversing with the minister 
for a time, mother came into the kitch- 
en to get supper ready, leaving him 
reading a new copy of the Youth’s 
Companion, which had just come. 
How I envied him! I was simply 
aching to get it into my hands. 

She hurried about, making hot bis- 
cuit which all visitors seemed to like, 
drenching cottage cheese with thick 
yellow cream. We girls set the table 
with the best china, a dinner set dec- 
orated with rose buds, which father 
had won as a prize at the County Fair, 
for the best pen of pure-bred Angora 
goats. 

‘We brought up preserved strawber- 
ries from the cellar, decorated a platter 
of cold meat with parsley, to make it 
look like more, placed comb honey at 


either end of the long table. At the 
right hand of the plate reserved for 
the minister we set the butter dish, a 
heavy glass affair, with a rest at the 
side for the butter knife. 

Mother had baked sponge cake that 
very morning. She congratulated her- 
self on this fact as she watched over a 
large iron skillet containing fresh fried 
potatoes, a dish of which our family 
was particularly fond. 

Tea was made for the elders, a blue 
pitcher filled with milk for the chil- 
dren, glasses and napkins placed at 
each plate, and all was ready. 

Father came, we washed our face 
and hands hastily, and the boys passed 
a wet brush over their turbulent locks. 
We had a new hired man whom father 
introduced to the minister. He grasped 
him cordially by the hand and greeted 
him as courteously as if he were a col- 
lege president. 

Merrily the supper went on. The 
hot biscuit were good, yes, very good, 
the minister said, as he helped himself 
to a liberal supply of butter. Each 
time the plate was passed he cut off 
a large chunk of the golden substance. 

Guy looked at him frowningly, and 
when for the fourth time he depleted 
the supply on hand, voiced an anxious 
protest : 

“Be careful, Mr. Ellison, butter’s 
forty cents a pound.” 

We girls flushed to the eyebrows 
with deep mortification. Father made 
a joke at which the minister and the 
hired man laughed heartily, and the 
incident was passed over. 

But later we took our brother to 
task, and explained the family code. 

“You must not ever say a thing like 
that again even if some visitor takes 
the whole plate of butter. Why, he'll 
think we’re poor!” 

And when Guy expostulated, “Well, 
we are, this year anyway, for I heard 
father tell mother so with my own 
ears,” we further elucidated : 

“That’s all right, just so nobody 
outside the family knows. It’s no dis- 
grace to be hard up so long as you 
don’t let folks know you are.” 

Bewildered and somewhat mystified 
he retired into a far corner under the 
square piano. Seating himself in the 
exact center of one of the red roses 
that decorated the Brussels carpet, he 
proceeded to re-arrange his thoughts, 
that he might not again offend the 
family honor. 

Among the guests who came was 
one woman I especially disliked. She 
was from Boston, an intellectual lady 
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of middle age who had never married. 
She wore glittering eyeglasses attached 
to her dress by a gold chain. When 
she looked at us children she had 
something of the air of one surveying 
a pen of interesting animals, desirable 
so long as one did not come in direct 
contact with them. 

She had lived in Concord, and knew 
personally many writers whom our 
parents admired and loved. She was 
welcomed gladly by them, and they 
listened with interest to anecdotes of 
Emerson, Louise M. Alcott, and other 
authors of note. 

One afternoon I found her unusu- 
ally obnoxious. At the supper table 
I stuck out my little finger in imita- 
tion of her, causing a giggle to run 
among the rest of the children, and a 
sharp look of reproof from mother. 

When I asked to have anything 
passed my accent was that of a true 
Bostonian, and my voice clear and 
high. Mother hastened the meal and 
passed into the sitting room with a 
look of relief on her face. 

Between the dining room and the 
sitting room were double doors; these 
were closed while we washed the 
dishes and cleared the table. 

As soon as the doors were safely 
shut I said: 

“Let’s find the Lost Chord for the 
old smarty-cat’”—my favorite term for 
those who deeply displeased me— 
“that'll make her madder than a wet 
hen.” 

Ella demurred, she felt this might 
cause mother embarrassment. And 
father—well—it was hard to predict 
just how he would take it! 

It was not until I danced round 
and round her, chanting derisively : 

“*Fraidy-cat, ’fraidy-cat, worse than 
a smarty-cat!” that she reluctantly 
consented to become one of the gang. 

Presently we filed sedately into the 
sitting room and seated ourselves in a 
row on the lounge. 

A pause came in the conversation 
and Miss Ainsworth looked at us al- 
most kindly, saying graciously: 

“What a fine, robust row of chil- 
dren! This must be a healthy climate 
for they look quite perfect physically.” 


—— and mother beamed, for 
praise of their offspring touched 
them in a tender spot, doubly sweet, 
perhaps, because of its scarcity. 

Father responded proudly: “Yes, 
they are a healthy lot. Not a weak 
one in the bunch. This Colorado air is 
great. Just see what chests those chil- 
dren have developed !” 

As Miss Ainsworth surveyed us 
through her glittering glasses I said, 
in my best company manner: 

“Wouldn’t you like to have us find 


the Lost Chord for you? We can do 
it nicely, for we often find it for our- 
selves.” 

Our parents looked dubious. I could 
feel them thinking: 

“Heavens, what is coming now!” 

“Yes, indeed,” Miss Ainsworth re- 
sponded, smiling, and showing her 
false teeth. “I should be greatly in- 
terested. I have heard of the Lost 
Chord but did not know that it had 
been been found.” 

“We'll soon show you,” I marshaled 
my forces. “Come on, let’s all stand 
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SHADOWS 


| nN the morning they lie lightly 
On the grass 
They are twinkling, dancing, laughing, 
As we pass, 
But at noon they’re bold and strong, 
Mingling with the surging throng 
All unnoticed, save where wrong 
Needs a mask. 
Beckoning shadows creep and gather— 
Nightly task !— 
All the little ones together 
In one place. 
Drowsy shadows lose their mirth, 
Close enfolding Mother Earth 
To await a day’s new birth, 
In night’s embrace. 
—Eleanor G. Fox. 
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up in a row. We do it better that 
way.” 

We sang together: 

“The miller’s black dog lay on the 
barn floor, 
And Bango was his name.” 

We repeated twice, following with 
the chorus that spelled the dog’s name 
one letter after another. “B”, “A”, 
“N”, “G”, came rapidly from four 
different throats, “O”! we all sang 
loudly, each in a different key, making 
as great a discord as possible, then 
we finished with, “And Bango was his 
name. 

Very politely I turned to Miss Ains- 
worth, smiling brightly. 

“That’s it, that place where we all 
sing, O! each in a different key. The 
Lost Chord, found by us after being 
gone for hundreds of years! Do you 
like it?” 

Father did not wait for her answer. 
He opened the door. 

“That will do for this evening. 
March to bed, every one of you. I’m 
ashamed of such rude children.” In 
an aside to me as I passed: 

“T’ll see you about this in the morn- 
ing, Rene, you’re the culprit!” 

My heart thumped wildly at the 
complete success of the coup de main. 
I did not worry at all about the mor- 
row. Father was such a busy man that 
he usually conveniently forgot such 
things over night. 
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His chagrin on this occasion was 
equalled, if not surpassed, later in the 
same week. But this time there was 
no malice of forethought on the part 
of any of his children. We were quite 
innocent of intent to displease anyone. 
Rather, we made a gallant effort to 
delight every one concerned, but out 
of our audience of three only one gave 
voice to pleasure in our performance. 

A friend of father’s whom he had 
not seen in many years, a physician 
from the town where he had once 
practiced medicine, wrote that he 
would stop between trains to view the 
farm, and see the children of whom 
so much had been written. 

If we children had been told of his 
coming we did not remember it. Nor, 
having remembered, would we have 
given it any thought, for friends of 
our father’s pre-Greeley days meant 
but little in our young lives. 

We watched father drive away in 
the new buggy, while we prepared the 
outfit for an Indian dance that was a 
great favorite of ours. We _ took 
chicken feathers saved from tails and 
wings, and tied them at various inter- 
vals along a wide string. This made 
a fine war-bonnet. 

We dyed our face and hands with 
blackberry juice, flattened our hair, 
tied the war-bonnet about our head, 
the long line of feathers reaching al- 
most to the ground. We improvised 
a tom-tom out of a piece of tanned 
hide stretched tightly across a hoop. 
When pounded with a padded stick 
it gave forth a highly satisfactory dull 
drumming sound. 

We had been told of these dances 
by people who had actually seen them 
among the Indians in Southern Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. We knew how 
the thing was done. 

We formed a circle, chanting a 
shrill and monotonous “Hi-ki-yi-yi” to 
the accompaniment of the tom-tom. 
We danced round and round, now 
bending low, now leaping high in the 
air. 

We had paused for rest, lying idly 
on the soft green grass that covered 
the ditch bank, when we heard father 
call in the distance: 

“Come, children, all of you, come 
here at once.” 

From the pleasant tone of his voice 
we jumped to the conclusion that he 
had brought home a big bag of candy 
from town, as he often did. 

In gratitude for his generosity we 
resolved to give him the benefit of 
our Indian dance, of which we were 
very proud. 

We hastily stained our face and 
hands anew with a liberal supply of 
blackberry juice. 
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Feathers waving wildly in the 
breeze, tom-tom sounding with dull, 
monotonous roar, voices chanting 
shrill and high, “Hi-ki-yi-yi”, we 
burst upon his horrified sight. 

At his look of dismay we halted 
suddenly, staring at the dignified gen- 
tleman who stood beside him, aston- 
ishment written in capital letters on 
his face. He wore a beard, and car- 
ried a stiff hat in his hand, very differ- 
ent from the soft-brimmed Stetson 
father wore. 

We hesitated, undecided whether to 
remain, or flee swiftly back from 
whence we came. Then he smiled, he 
laughed out loud, his brown eyes 
twinkling with merriment. He was 
delightfully human, after all. 

He chatted with us for a few mo- 
ments, then requested that we give 
him the Indian dance, as he was much 
interested in such things, coming from 
a country where Indians were scarce 
indeed. 

Thrilling with gratitude at his ap- 
proval, we gave an exhibition long re- 
membered by our embarrassed par- 
ents. We went low, almost to the 
ground, then leaped far up in the air, 
and we surprised all previous records 
in our vocal exertions. 

Presently father waved us away 
with an expression of hopeless resig- 
nation to the inevitable. 

Mother told us afterward of this 
friend’s two children, as she remem- 
bered them. As nearly as we could 
decide they were a sort of Gold-Elsie 
and little Lord Fauntleroy, two char- 
acters in fiction that we affected to es- 
pecially despise. Although I must 
have found Elsie Dinsmore of inter- 
est, for I read the entire series of 
books concerning her. 

Guy doubled up his fist and ‘sur- 
veyed it longingly. 

“Gee,” he remarked, “wouldn’t I 
like to meet that little Lord Fauntle- 
roy out in the road when his mamma 
was about a mile away. What I’d do 
to those curls of his, and that velvet 
suit would be a plenty !” 

The boys fought often at this stage 
of the game, not from any sense of 
anger, sheer effervescence of animal 
spirits like puppies at play. One or 
the other would double up a fist and 
chant: 

“Here stands a fist, 
Who put it there? 
A better man than you are, 
Come touch it if you dare!” 

Then followed the scuffle. 

This practice gave mother much 
distress; she sadly remarked that we 
were like wild children, bearing little 
resemblance to the well behaved youth 
of her own day. 

There was doubtless great truth in 
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this, for mother had been reared in a 
home where the parents were kind and 
stern, firmly believing that children 
should be seen and not heard. 

We told mother frankly that we 
were mighty glad we were not on 
earth at that time, and that we much 
preferred her way of bringing up chil- 
dren. 

We added that she was the nicest 
mother ever, and we wouldn’t trade 
her for a million dollars, and that from 
now on we were going to be like angels 
from heaven, just to please her. 

At this she smiled and sighed and 
kissed us every one. 


CHAPTER V 


IRECTLY across the road that ran 

by our farm rose the tall six-foot 
high fence that surrounded the 
grounds devoted to the Weld County 
Fair, which was held every fall. 

Father was one of the stockholders, 
and their wives and children were ad- 
mitted free of charge to the grounds 
and the grandstand, also. 

Each member of the family wore a 
badge pinned on the breast, that pro- 
claimed to all the wide world that he 
or she was entitled to full privileges 
of the Fair, without the customary 
charges. 

Never had we children felt more 
important than when we strolled idly 
about, outside the high board fence, 
displaying our badge to friends of less 
fortunate fathers, and finally, after 
some time, entering the grounds with 
a nonchalant air. 

The Fair was held one year for 
three days, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. There was much discus- 
sion as to whether the schools should 
dismiss on Wednesday, or remain in 
session. It was finally decided that 
Saturday should be a special children’s 
day, and school go on as usual. 

Since we children would have but 
one entire day to spend at the Fair, 
we coaxed mother to let us take our 
lunch, so we need not return home at 
noon. To this she finally gave a re- 
luctant consent. 

The entrance to the Fair was on the 
farther side of the fence, distant almost 
one-half mile from the house. Mother, 
accompanied by the twins, drove there 
with father, taking the big lunch- 
basket. 

The boys scaled the high fence by 
means of a convenient board. Ella 
and I walked sedately to the entrance, 
and stood there for a time, chatting 
with a group of girls, watching the 
stream of buggies pass through the 
wide gates. 

Inside the band was playing madly, 
the hum of many voices rose, sheep 
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were blatting, the cattle lowing, pigs 
grunting, and horses neighing one to 
another. A bedlam of sounds that 
delighted our ears. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock we slipped 
in behind a big double-buggy, dis- 
played our badges to the gate-keeper, 
and were a part of the big show that 
surged about us. 

First of all we rode on the merry- 
go-round. I selected a bird with a 
spreading tail, and Ella a prancing 
horse. We were off to the resounding 
music that thrilled us with joy. It 
seemed a veritable poetry of motion, 
so enticing that again, and yet again, 
we rode at top speed round and round 
the circle. We paused at last, slightly 
dizzy, our pocketbooks depleted by the 
sum of fifteen cents. But it was worth 
it, we said in a tone of deep convic- 
tion. 

Next we made a round of the pens 
containing the sheep, for father had 
on display some pure-bred Merino 
rams, and Cotswool ewes. 

The former were sheep having a 
fine, rather short wool, and the latter, 
a fleece coarser in texture, and heavier 
in weight. By crossing the two breeds 
he secured a wool combining the best 
features of both, and commanding a 
good price. 

When we found the blue ribbon, de- 
noting a first prize, attached to each 
pen, our hearts grew big with pride. 

Slowly, pen by pen, we examined 
the entire array of animals, with the 
exception of the horses. They were in 
a long line of stables that extended 
almost the entire length of the north 
fence. 

The sleek cattle, the fat, contented- 
looking pigs, were all of interest to us. 
But we hurried at last, eager to see 
the poultry show. 

The array of chickens was fairly 
bewildering. We had not dreamed 
there were so many varieties in exist- 
ence, since the only bird at the farm 
was the sober Plymouth Rock. 

Ella was passionately fond of horses, 
and here we lingered long, admiring 
the shining race horses most of all. 
Slender, with beautifully shaped 
heads, and large, intelligent eyes, they 
formed a sharp contrast to the heavy 
draft animals that were becoming 
very popular on the farms. 

We never grew tired of stories that 
told of the wonderful Arabian horses, 
bred in the great desert. We wished— 
ah, so ardently—that we could trade 
our mustang pony for a steed so swift 
and light of foot that the very winds 
would stand still to watch it pass. 

We could not find either father or 
mother in the crowd about us, so fin- 
ally, growing lonely for our own, we 


(Continued on page 184) 
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A Fresh Air School of Pioneer Days 


N the late summer of 1872, a 

teacher was needed for a little 

group of children gathered from 
the ranches of Berros Creek, San Luis 
Obispo County. Between the old mis- 
sion town of San Luis Obispo and the 
Santa Maria River there was but one 
school and that was the Arroyo 
Grande, taught by J. F. Beckett. 
Berros Creek is about half way be- 
tween the last two places mentioned. 
Mr. Beckett was appealed to and wrote 
to the only normal school in the state 
at the time, the one at San Jose, asking 
that a teacher be sent to Berros Creek. 

Edwin Markham, a mere stripling, 
had just been graduated from the San 
Jose Normal. The place was offered 
him and he accepted it. Let him tell 
the story of his maiden effort at teach- 
ing in his own words, which are taken 
from a letter to me dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1916. 

I have vivid memories of my days 
on Los Berros Creek in San Luis 
Obispo County [he says], for it was 
there that I taught my first school, and 
had my first adventures in the duties 
of responsible manhood. 

I was graduated from the State 
Normal School at San Jose in 1872, 
and forthwith received a call to go 
south to teach the school in the high- 
lands of Los Berros. I took train to 
Gilroy (the end of the railroad then) 
and there I mounted the six-horse 
stage for San Luis Obispo. It seems 
now that the trip took three days and 
nights of ceaseless riding. I shall 
never forget the rocking stage, and the 
owlish faces of my companions. All 
through the night we heard the crack 
of the driver’s whip, except for the 
hours when we caught a fitful sleep or 
paused for a meal at some wayside 
station. 

Reaching Arroyo Grande I found a 
half wrecked carriage waiting to take 
me up the winding canons to Los 
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LL day 

The pines 
Were robed in gray 
Soft veils of mist. 
All day 
Gnarled cypress 
By the bay 
Were ghosts 
By pale fog kissed— 








By ANNA LOUISE MORRISON 


Berros. It was a joyful ride in the 
early fall. It was the dry of the year 
and the air was full of the scents of 
mints and sages; the hills were 
parched and tawny, patched in places 
by wild oats fallen in yellow heaps in 
the hollows. Cottontails flickered un- 
der the rail fences; crows gossiped in 
the boughs. 

Arrived in Los Berros I found a 
hearty welcome from the sun-burnt 
mountaineers, but alas! no_ school 
house was ready. “Well, this need not 
disturb you,” I said to my crestfallen 
patrons. “Let me have an ax and I 


will remedy your deficiency.” 
pe WENT into the woods, selected a 
fine live oak, one with broad 
friendly branches, all woven so thickly 
that no rain could penetrate the leafy 
roof. Now cutting down some young 
saplings I built a rail fence around my 
chosen tree. Next I set up in the en- 
closure short sections of a tree trunk 
for seats and desks for my nine pupils. 
Finally I erected a high platform next 
the tree. It was a seat tall and com- 
manding, a seat that had no parallel 
except that lofty seat on which Satan 
sat in “Paradise Lost.” This was my 
Oak Tree College. So you see that I 
was a pioneer in the outdoor school 
movement. Here I led the children 
among the paths of wisdom. An in- 
quisitive deer would wander down to 
survey us with soft, wondering eyes. 
Sometimes we saw tracks of foxes and 
bears that visited the college during 
the night. The wildcat set up his cry 
of hate on some neighboring cliff in 
the hours of darkness. The coyote, 
always at a safe distance, would come 
from the far cliffs to scoff at the man 
in the moon and the man on the earth. 








By MARY AGNES KELLY 


Till suddenly 

A radiant jay 
With azure wings 
And breast of gray 
Flashed by 

To keep a tryst, 
And veils of fog 
Seemed rent away. 
T saw the turquoise 


Since those days in the first flush of 
manhood I have ruled over many 
schools in buildings fine and ornate, 
but never have I elsewhere felt the 
deep satisfaction, felt the lyric happi- 
ness I knew in that green kingdom on 
the hills of Los Berros in my Live Oak 
College of San Luis Obispo County. 
Here is a little poem that was written 
at the time and expressed my feelings 
perhaps more truly than anything | 
have said, before. 


THE JOY OF THE HILLS 


I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 
I have found my life and am satisfied. 
Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 
Checking the fieldlark’s rippling notes. 
Lightly I sweep 
From steep to steep; 
Over my head through branches high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 
The tall oats brush my horse’s flanks, 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out of the scented grass, 
A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget. 
Life’s hoard of regret— 
All the terror and pain 
Of the chafing chain. 
Grind on, O cities grind: 
I leave you a blur behind, 


I am lifted elate—the skys expand: 

Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of 
sand, 

Let them weary and work in their narrow 
walls; 

I ride with the voices of water-falls. 


I swing on as one in a dream—lI swing 

Down the airy hollows, I shout, I sing; 

The world is gone like an empty word: 

My body’s a bough in the wind, my heart 
a bird. 


I should like to return to the county 
again and retrace my old footsteps. 
In fact I expect to do this when I 
make my next visit to the Far West. 
I have not forgotten my friends of that 
early time and I trust they have not 
forgotten me altogether. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 





BLUE AND SILVER JAYS 


Of blue day 

Shine through the mist, 
And silver sheen 

Of cool sands gray 
Where spindrift stings 
And sea winds play— 
All in the wings 

And breast of jay— 
And daisies’ amethyst. 
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A House Divided 


HE following morning dawned 
warm and bright. Julia rose at 
half past five and slipped into a 
dark blue calico. It was slightly faded, 
and the mildness of its color blent 
with the copper masses of her hair. 
She was a bit pale, she observed, as 
she stood before the walnut-framed 
mirror. The dark eyebrows, lifted 
slightly in the center; the firm-set, 
rather small mouth; the aquiline nose, 
and the delicately oval contour of her 
chin, all were features of a strong and 
scrupulous personality. If there were 
any imperfection in the lines of the 
face, it was the way the left corner of 
her mouth lifted slightly above the 
level of the other. Her eyes, dark 
blue and full of inner light, looked 
steadfastly back at her from the depths 
of the glass. With a shapely hand she 
pinned the gold and jet brooch at her 
high collar, smoothed a tangled lock 
of hair into place, and turned to look 
upon the morning. 

Her window opened directly over 
the narrow gravel path that led to the 
front gate,—a path overgrown with 
the already tall blue grass, and bor- 
dered with clumps of bleeding-heart 
and tiger lily not yet in bloom. To 
the right of this path near the porch, 
was a broad and luxuriant bush of 
blush roses. On the left of it flaunted 
a brilliant growth of small yellow tea- 
roses—her special delight. Westward 
of the path were other growing things 
—syringa, snowball, lilac. The syringa 
and snowball were veritable clouds of 
bloom, and sparkled in the rain drops 
still adhering to leaf and petal. Un- 
derneath the grass was white with 
loosened and scattered blossoms. Fur- 
ther west, a long row of currant 
bushes marked the boundary of the 
yard. Along the entire frontage of 
the area a double row of tall soft 
maples hung their masses of somber 
green, dripping with moisture. Rows 
of pine, spruce and cedar ran down 
the center of the plantation. And 
along the east, a lane ran past the 
house northward to Lee French’s 
place, — the farm adjoining on the 
north line of the Brock property. Into 
this mingling of flower, tree and shrub 
Julia gazed with her old sense of af- 
fection for the home of her girlhood. 
She had grown up with the lesser trees 
and they held for her an almost ani- 
mate quality. 


HE kitchen door slammed; she 
heard Adam go forth into the 
damp day, clanking his milk pails. 
There issued from the barn the sound 
of a horse pawing and stamping for 


By 
RICHARD WARNER BORST 


CHAPTER VII 


the approaching dole of oats and 
clover. And she could also hear the 
mistress of the household moving 
busily about on the floor below. With 
a sigh she turned away from the win- 
dow and descended the stairs. 

Mrs. Brock had a habit of talking to 
herself in an impatient undertone. Af- 
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AFTERMATH OF ECSTACY 


HAKEN and hesitant, I stand 
Unwilling to mount the gold 
flecked steps 
That lead to Ecstacy. 
Drawn by her high and silver call, 
As winds warm with the scent of un- 
seen flowers 
Draw on the thirsty bee, 
I have run up her steeps, mad with 
delight— 
Drunk with the heady sweet of that 
rare air, 
Rapt in a rush of harmony— 
And still I pulse to stand, 
Trembling with power, weak with 
joy— 
But oh I know, the glory past, 
The empty aftermath of ecstacy. 


I —Ruth Bernice Mead. 




















flicted with a chronic pessimism, she 
carried on endless monologues with 
herself as sole auditor. The burden 
of such discourses might be the pre- 
vailing famine in China, concerning 
which she read in The Christian Her- 
ald, which was always in the house; 
or she might be dramatizing in her 
mind an encounter with some neigh- 
bor of whom she disapproved. But 
usually her remarks had reference to 
the state of the family finances; the 
imminence of bankruptcy; the cruelty 
of money lenders; the carelessness of 
creditors; the low price of eggs; the 
cost of feed; the scanty flow of milk 
from their over-fed flock of cows; the 
signs of coming drouth. Inevitably at 
the end of every tirade came the as- 
severation in plaintive notes: 

don’t see what the world’s comin’ 
to!” 

This morning Julia found her in her 
characteristic frame of mind. She 
turned a gloomy eye on her offspring 
and continued her remarks as if Julia 
had heard all. 

" and what with yer pa gone and 
signs of a dry summer, I don’t see 
anything ahead but more debt than 
ever, for all our staving night and 
day.” 





Julia set about laying the red cloth 
over the oilcloth covered table. She 
wanted to hear as little as possible. Her 
main interest was so to manage mat- 
ters that Adam might achieve his mar- 
riage before the real floods of maternal 
wrath should descend. The ceremony 
would give the two young sinners an 
inviolability against invective as in- 
vulnerable as the Rock of Ages, and 
around it the tempestuous ocean of 


family discord might rave and roar 


but without avail. She knew Adam 
was in no frame of mind for strategy ; 
that what manceuvers were necessary 
must come from her. 

“Ma,” she began, “I’m going to 
town today.” 

“Now, child,” expostulated that 
lady. “This is Saturday, and I have 
to do my trading. I was expecting 
you would feed the chicks. They’re 
too young to go all day.” 

Julia made no reply just then. After 
she had stirred briskly at the pancake 
batter and set the griddle on the stove, 
she began again: 

“TI wonder what I’m going to do for 
house dresses this summer. This calico 
and that last year’s gingham are all 
that I’ve got left fit to put on.” She 
knew her mother scarcely dared refuse 
her the chance to select the goods, for 
she—Julia—had paid for her own 
clothes these last two years out of her 
school money. “As for the trading,” 
she added, “I can manage Sawyer. 
He’s one grocery man I never was 
afraid of. He likes me too well.” She 
laughed. 

A slight smile overspread the droop- 
ing-lined face of the capricious elder 
woman. One pride she did not con- 
ceal—that Julia took after her in busi- 
ness shrewdness. 

“Well, I ‘spose you might as well, 
Jule,” she said relenting. 

“T’ll get my money out of Sawyer, 
don’t you worry, ma,” she responded ; 
and the next instant became absorbed 
in her pancakes which now spread out 
on the smoking griddle in miraculously 
round and exquisitely savory discs, 
while the batter hissed cheerfully on 
the hot iron. For several minutes this 
process continued while a generous 
stack of cakes rose on a nearby plate. 
Adam, coming in with the milk, viewed 
with stolid satisfaction the prospect 
of ample feeding. To outward ap- 
pearances there was no indication that 
he would be a married man before 
noon. Setting the foaming pails on 
the unpainted boards of the shanty 
floor, he rinsed his face and hands in 
the tin basin on a low bench, and 
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paused to part his hair at the little 
round-cornered mirror that hung by 
an eight-penny nail to a studding. He 
drew up a chair and, without further 
formality, fell to on the pancakes. 

The two women, having brought 
coffee, bacon and fried eggs as addi- 
tional fare, found their places. The 
formality of “returning thanks” had 
fallen entirely out-of use since David’s 
departure. For the same reason that 
Lydia Brock refrained from all dis- 
cussion of the derelict husband, she 
encouraged this detail of “living him 
down”. The meal thus summarily 
commenced, proceeded in _ silence. 
Adam poured immense quantities of 
syrup on his cakes. And he bolted his 
food,—this latter habit being ground 
into him through long training in that 
household where “eat and run” was 
the order of every day. 


Sh FOR Julia and her mother, accus- 
tomed to the fate of all females 
since the beginning of time, that of 
watching and serving while the male 
eats, they both hovered about the 
board, sitting occasionally for a mouth- 
ful, only to rise again for more coffee, 
more pancakes, more syrup, more salt, 
more butter. And through it all Adam 
consumed in silence the dishes placed 
before him. Evidently he was prepar- 
ing himself for a strenuous day, 
though he was disposed to shift re- 
sponsibility to other shoulders. 

Mrs. Brock now began her morning 
chant of misery and forebodings. She 
predicted drouth ; yet inconsequentially 
insisted on a project which she had 
harped upon for the past five years— 
the purchasing of a dozen head more 
of milk cows. She was a strong ad- 
herent of the idea that there was a 
virtue in hard work for its own sake. 
She acted on the principle that some 
reward should secure to all honest 
effort, however faultily it might be 
directed and executed. This at least 
seemed to be the reason for her insist- 
ence on Adam’s setting forth as soon 
as possible in search of the proposed 
purchase. Up till today Adam had 
procrastinated. He abominated cows. 
It was disgraceful that he should milk, 
—a woman’s job. But today when she 
spoke, he seemed ready to set out. 

“Now, Adam,” the woman began. 
“Today is just the one fer you t’ go 
over t’ Dan Delaney’s t’ look at his 
heifer he was tellin’ about.” 

Adam was about to speak. 

“Now Adam,” she repeated, “don’t 
you be puttin’ this off any longer. Yer 
pa kept me back on this fer long 
enough, and many’s the time I saw we 
was losin’ money fer want of more 
stock. I—” 


“Aw ma! do shut up fer once!” 
said Adam. “I am tryin’ to tell ye 
that I’m ready to start any time you 
say. But ye set there blowin’ on the 
same old strain till the last cat’s hung, 
and a feller can’t git in a word edge- 
wise !” 

The abused and suffering mother 
leaned back in her chair and folded 
her red hands resignedly across her 
ample abdomen. Casting her eyes to 
one side in pensive contemplation of 
her insupportable burden, she replied 
in a sighing tone. 

“I wish yer pa was here! He 
wouldn’t allow you to speak so to yer 
own mother.” 

In a mood of black exasperation 
Adam rose from his place and kicked 
his chair into a corner, where it stood 
tilted against the wall. 

“Well, can’t ye be satisfied when I 
say I'm goin’?—J’m goin’! I’m goin’ !” 
he shouted. 

“I kin hear ye,” responded the 
mother in a maddeningly melancholy 
tone. “I kin hear ye.” 

Adam leered at her, insanely angry 
for a moment. Julia, watching him 
tensely, feared he was about to break 
into one of his tempers—tempers cele- 
brated throughout the community for 
the cadenced outpourings of mouth- 
filling profanity and terrific violence. 
She rose quietly and said: 

“T guess Adam and I'll go together, 
ma.” 

“Yes. It'll save a horse,” she re- 
plied as if from the depths of maternal 
disappointment. 

“But—” began Julia. 

“Don’t argue, child,” interposed the 
elder woman in a louder tone. “The 
other can go to pasture. The poor 
beasts need a rest.” 

“But which needs rest the most?” 

Mrs. Brock rose and stared abjectly 
at Julia. She saw she was beaten. 
Long practice in the art of debate in 
that household had given the girl an 
almost uncanny power of relevant and 
disconcerting interrogation. The 
mother capitulated meekly. 

“T s’pose they both do,” she put up 
as a final shot, wildly aimed. 

“Then we'd all best do nothing to- 
day,” said Julia. 

Adam burst into an explosion of 
laughter. He slapped his knee. He 
pitched about the room in recurrent 
paroxysms. 

“Good fer you, Jule,” he finally 
managed to articulate. “You got ‘er 
that time.” 

Mrs. Brock turned and fled inconti- 
nently to her bedroom—her citadel and 
stronghold where she always sought 
refuge from enemies round about. 

“Now Adam,” said Julia calmly, 
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“you hitch the team to the surrey, and 
I'll dress. Then you get your good 
clothes on while I tell Phil what to do 
for the day. He'll be coming soon.” 


= miles westward along the state 
road, there was situated the Neith 
establishment,—a dreary aggregation 
of sheds and stables, surrounded by 
rusting barb wire fences and tangled 
raspberry and plum thickets. The 
sway-backed barn had a distinct cant 
to eastward. The corncrib, through 
the slats of which a yellow triangle 
in one corner indicated the remaining 
pile of last year’s corn crop, was 
roofed with broad boards. Since the 
roof was of slight steepness, there had 
been thrown upon it a collection of 
rusty old iron—the broken teeth of an 
old hayrake; the wobble-joint from a 
discarded mower; numerous cog- 
wheels from divers dismantled farm 
machines; coiled lengths of wornout 
sprocket chain; the hopper of an old 
sweep mill; the fly-wheel of a corn- 
sheller; together with boxes heaped 
with an agglomeration of twisted 
bolts, bent nails and old harness. 
The house squatted obscenely in a 
tangle of wild-plum trees and berry 
bushes. The paint was almost entirely 
washed from the warped siding. The 
putty where it had not fallen from the 
sashes, gleamed white about the win- 
dow-panes. Hens sprawled in their 
dust-baths on the south side of the 
porch. Parts of the limestone foun- 
dation had dropped from place, and 
beneath the house could be heard the 
grunting of a sow and the squealing of 
numerous progeny. A cat with a litter 
of kittens lay stretched on the front 
steps. Blue-bottle flies of amazing 
size and sound, buzzed about the un- 
washed windows and the sagging 
screen door. From within the house 
came forth the penetrating odor of 
boiled cabbage, a sour sink, and un- 
washed floors. A lean dog with her 
four pups sprawled at the threshold. 
As Julia and Adam, accompanied 
by the Rev. Nehemiah Crane, pastor 
of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church at Manchester, drove in at the 
open gate of the Neith environs, and, 
alighting, came up to the front door, 
the ghastly significance of Adam’s 
imminent alliance began to dawn on 
the girl. She was sickened, not merely 
at the actual filth and squalor, but at 
the idea of Madge Neith’s acceeding 
to the proprietorship and occupancy of 
her own spotless chamber in the up- 
right at home. She looked at Adam; 
she beheld him in his best raiment, a 
not unpresentable young fellow, and 
sudden pity gripped her. Was she 
right in thus carrying matters so high- 
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handedly? But the license reposed in 
Adam’s pocket; and, in a box in his 
hand, Adam bore a_ wedding-ring. 
There was the minister in his green- 
faded, shiny Prince Albert, a man of 
great pertinacity and enthusiasm when 
it came to such ceremonies; and her 
heart failed her. Finally, as an under- 
current to all her thoughts, was the 
knowledge that Madge’s expected off- 
spring must be summarily presented 
with its own father; for thus and thus 
only might the primordial law of hu- 
manity be satisfied, though mother, 
child and father be plunged into a 
mutual misery thereby. 

As Adam knocked on the door, 
there was heard within a slight scuttle 
of bare feet on the board floor; the 
rustling of hasty dressing ; and a sharp 
command or two in a low tone. As 
the day was promising to be hot—and 
June days were hot indeed in Perry 
Township—the denizens of this habi- 
tation had evidently prepared them- 
selves for it. But in about three min- 
utes, after Adam’s second knock on 
the screen door, Mrs. Neith, a heavy, 
florid woman with reddish gray hair 
and piercing suspicious brown eyes, 
came paddling to the door. Seeing the 
trio on the blazing boards of the hot 
piazza, she made haste to lead them in. 
She threw open the screen, and began 
an effusive welcome. 

“Why how d’ ye do, Adam!” she 
exclaimed in a loud but not unmusical 
voice. “Now, I said to dad only at 
breakfast, I’ll bet Adam Brock shows 
up t’day. Once he knows how things 
be, and understands what it means, 
he’s not the kind t’ turn away from 
the path o’ duty.” 

“This is my sister,” said Adam, his 
face a murky red. 

“Pleased t’ meet ye, Miss Brock.” 

“And this is Rev. Crane,” said 
Adam. 

The lady proclaimed her pleasure 
at seeing the clergyman, though coyly 
confessing that such-like people didn’t 
call oticn at her house. She led them 
into the parlor—a grimy apartment 
with the wall paper pasted over nu- 
merous spots on the bare lath where 
plaster had fallen off. She threw up 
the wrinkled and light-streaked shades, 
wiped three cane-bottom chairs and 
bade the guests be seated. Hastily 
excusing herself, she padded away, 
letting in at the door the omnipresent 
odor of the boiling cabbage. 

Through the west window Julia now 
observed the approach of the formid- 
able Bud. He was a handsome, strap- 
ping fellow with massive shoulders, a 
bulging chest, and a shock of unruly 
red hair that pushed in all directions, 
even through the crown of his slouch- 
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ing palmetto hat. Manifestly an ad- 
dict to the least obvious method of 
using the weed, he spat copiously to 
the left as he advanced, a pitchfork 
like a weapon over his shoulder. Bud 
was closely followed by the elder 
Neith, a weazened man of fifty in sag- 
ging brown jeans and an ancient 
brown derby. This article, reminis- 
cent of Mr. Neith’s metropolitan ori- 
gin, gave a peculiarly ludicrous but 
sinister atmosphere to the entire situ- 
ation. Rumor had it that Mr. Neith 
had once been forced to leave Chicago. 
Having observed the elegant surrey 
and the well-appointed team tied near 
the barn, these twain had come in to 
investigate. The next minute father, 
mother and son entered the parlor. 
Their manner was one of assurance, 
even of subdued elation. 


me ain’t quite ready,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Neith. “But it 
won't take her more’n a minute.” 
“Howdy, Adam,” said Bud, and 
leered at the minister, who crossed 
and uncrossed his legs nervously un- 
der Bud’s irreverent scrutiny. “Old 
Neith” himself sat down in a corner 
and rubbed his stubbly chin with a 
cracked and calloused hand. Mrs. 
Neith, having disappeared without 
further introducing the group to its 
several members, an awkward silence 
ensued. The sound of hurried dress- 
ing, the swish of a skirt, the thud of 
a shoe, were audible through the thin 
partition. And presently, after a few 
seconds of utter stillness, during which 
the girl very likely took one last look 
at herself as an unmarried woman, the 
tense company was aware of her ap- 
proach. She burst upon them like an 
apparition. Evidently aware of the 


dramatic significance of her appearing, 


she paused in the darksome door, 
smiling slightly and looking boldly out 
upon the four, her mother peering 
proudly over her shoulder. Clad in a 
flowing white dress of dotted mull, a 
white satin belt and sash, and a high 
satin collar—the acme of fashion then 
—and with her bright hair crimped 
and curled in a most elaborate coiffure, 
she seemed the incarnation of casual 
and gracious hospitality. Ignoring 
Bud and “dad,” she passed directly to 
Adam, who rose awkwardly but with 
kindling eyes. 

“Hello, Ad,” she said, and turned 
to Julia. 

“How dye do?” she added to the 
girl and to the parson. An instant of 
silence. intervened. Then the parson 
cleared his throat... . 

That night Julia wept herself to 
sleep in her sloping little room close 
under the roof of the ell. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


cr marriage of Madge and Adam 
injected into a domestic situation 
never over-harmonious just that ele- 
ment necessary to carry the state of 
affairs past power of endurance for 
Julia. There was a certain forthright- 
ness about her that would not be re- 
pressed. She was not perfect—far 
from it—and this she well knew, but 
Madge’s unremitting malice meant one 
thing only for her, and this she came 
to see plainly. She must presently 
find a home under another roof. 

Summer advanced, and with it came 
a period of drought. First there sprang 
up from the southwest a “hot wind.” 
It seemed as if the air currents bore a 
literal though invisible fire. The lower 
leaves of the corn-stalks standing in 
luxuriant ranks over acres and acres 
of tillage, suddenly shriveled and be- 
gan to blow loose from the stems and 
flutter like dead birds up and down the 
furnace-like aisle of the fields. The 
pastures dried up also, and the starv- 
ing cattle, gnawing the very earth for 
provender, bellowed at the barbed- 
wire fences for fodder and water, their 
udders empty, and their eyes staring. 

Every day Mrs. Brock stood at the 
back door, gazed despairingly over the 
arid acres, and prayed for rain. She 
had a childlike faith that the Almighty 
would certainly look after this hiatus 
in the nature of things if only he were 
properly reminded. Several ministers 
of Manchester, forgetting denomina- 
tional differences and establishing a 
sort of entente cordial against the 
devil, who had succeeded so well in 
recreating his own hell on earth, set 
aside a certain sultry Sunday in late 
July for the purpose of summarily 
stampeding the powers of darkness, 
dearth and heat with one broadside of 
petition and entreaty to the God of 
suns and rains. The Sabbath came, 
registered 102° in the shade; the sten- 
torian voices of six mighty men of 
God sent up prolonged and fervent 
praise and prayer to the ruler of the 
universal case; but somehow the sun 
went on shedding upon a tortured land 
an implacable and angry beam, and all 
nature, moaning, but helpless, contin- 
ued to shrivel and die as before. 

It became evident to Mrs. Brock 
that she must borrow money. Certain 
payments, long overdue, demanded 
settlement. She brought her claims 
timidly to one Stewart Cook by name, 
known thereabouts as “Forty per- 
cent,” for reasons suggested by his 
title. To her surprise he loaned her 
the funds with a show of only slight 
reluctance, and she, in great relief, 
signed a first mortgage on a generous 
portion of her holdings. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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A Page of Verse 


FATA MORGANA 
n oft returning Spring’s sweet 


mockery 

Has seemed the promise of a bliss to 
be! 

Long have my arid days crept by un- 
fraught 


With any boon; the lean years bring 
me naught. 

But still at the first tender touch of 
Spring, 

Scent of wet earth, and young leaves 
whispering, 

As in the veins of some old gnarly 
tree 

The new sap climbs, so leaps my 
blood in me. 

Ah, how the heaviness of weary limbs 

Falls from me! Then my heart’s a 
cup that brims 

With purple wine of youth. Remem- 
bered tears 

Like pearls dissolved enrich it, and 
the years, 

The empty, wasted years, seem but a 
debt 

That Joy, the bounteous, shall repay 
me yet. 


But still my arid days go by, un- 
fraught 
With any boon. The lean years bring 
me naught. 
—Camilla Kenyon. 


FROM A TRAIN AT NIGHT 


HE fog-wrapped trees marched 
starkly by 

Against a luminous, starless sky; 
With folded arms and silent tread, 

A ghostly company, they sped 
In never-ending formless lines 

Of shadowy firs, of somber pines— 
And suddenly they vanished quite 

Leaving but empty fields and night. 


—Clara Virginia Barton. 


THE VENAL MUSE 
(After Baudelaire) 


USE of’ my heart though wanton 
palace dame, : 
Will you possess when winter’s whirl- 


wind frets 

For your chilled feet; pale frozen 
violets ; 

In evening snows, an ember of old 
flame? 


Can you warm marble shoulders, 
bowed in shame, 

At portals closed against you or pay 
debts 

With empty purse? When famine 
pain besets, 

Will you—the fairy gold—still find 
and claim? 


No. You, to earn a bitter daily crust, 
Like choristers fooling with censers, 
must 
Chant the Te Deums you no more be- 
lieve 
Or, starving mountebank, your tricks 
display 
Laughing to hide your tears and so 
deceive 
The rabble; wheedling till their vile 
coins pay. 
—Lillian White Spencer. 


GOLD COIN 


GQ Coin, Gold Coin, 

Tell me of the finding, 

Tell me of the silken shawls 
Hung against your door; 

Tell me of the bloody brawls 
Along the road awinding, 

And what the dark men sang 
Who brought me from Anoor. 


Tell me of the coming 
Of the men with flaxen hair, 
A hundred of the King’s men 
Who fought you in the night; 
Till the brewing of a caldron 
Brought a storm across the air 
And at the crimson dawning 
You escaped in hurried flight. 


Tell me of the silver lace 
We found the spiders weaving 
Underneath the rank grass 
That flung across the moor; 
Call again the bird notes 
We startled in our leaving 
And all the cries of booted men 
Who fought you near Anoor! 


Gold Coin, Gold Coin, 
Tell me of the riding, 

Tell me of the days we spent 
Within a stranger land; 

Tell me of the country-folk 
Who helped us in our hiding, 
And of the men who came to us 
And joined our gypsy band. 


Tell me of the white roads 
That stretch out mile on mile, 
Hung against the purple clouds 
Where sunlight goes before; 
And after that the strange land 
Where women never smile 
That is many miles away from 
Those who hunt me in Anoor. 


Show to me the lonely things 
That you have had in keeping, 
Lonely things and lovely things 
That hide behind your door; 
Give again that strange tale 
You started when my weeping 
Brought you all the ghosts of men 
Who fought you near Anoor! 


— Don Farran. 


OLD APRIL 


HE old nostalgia of spring 
Lay its accustomed fingers on 
this heart. 

Must I again, because green leaflets 
part 

For adolescent blossom, wanly sing 

A tune it took so many springs to 
know? 

I am too weary—let spring go. 


Eternal rhythm of memory, 

Yearning for dreamt-of springs it 
never saw, 

When winds blow sweet and frigid 
waters thaw,— 

No buds will ripen on th’ exhausted 
tree: 

The heart is numb with endless win- 
ters’ snow. 

I am too weary—let spring go. 


—Miriam Alien de Ford. 
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THE STRANGER 


F YOU saw a man come down the 
. street 


With only one arm and more than 
two feet, 
Would you give a penny to ask his 
name 
Or question the country from which 
he came? 


Well, curiosity ‘killed the cat, 
But the War Lords of a man made 
that: 
Wrinkled forehead and ruined frame, 
From No Man’s Land this stranger 
came. 


The crooked man from the crooked 
town 
With a crooked stick comes hob- 
bling down; 
Into a bush he never fell, 
But his eyes were lost “Somewhere 


—in Hell”. 


They scratched them in and they 
scratched them out, 
And they blew him over the Devil's 
Redoubt ; 
And we found him there in No Man’s 
Land, 
The hero they left where there was 
a man. 
B. S. Ivey. 


THE OLD ADOBE MUSES 


ER garden all these years is over- 
grown, 


Except the roses of old Spain that 
flare 

Their scarlet beauty from my dream- 
ing walls, 

A call to little hands that put them 
there. 


But winds that came a journey very 
far 

Have said her dancing feet will not 
come home, 

For now she dwells where fairer 
roses blow, 

Thus I must wait the empty years 
alone. 

—Eleanor Scott Beverley. 


PLUM BLOSSOMS 


was wafted through vales with 
their orchards a-plume, 


Where like mists on the hills spread 
the blossoming trees; 
And I sped through their fragrance 
all day, 
Past far-reaching pearl-vaulted arches 
of bloom, 
Till I felt I was drifting away, 
Like a butterfly borne on the breeze. 


Till my heart cried, “Alight! For too 
sweet and too vast 
Are the snow-fields of summer! Too 
fragile am I! 
Let me rest, for they sweep me 
away!” 
So I paused by the spray of a plum 
as I passed, 
And content in its beauty I lay, 
As it gleamed in the blue of the 
sky. 
—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer. 

















California 


What then was the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, about which has raged 
such sharp and at times bitter con- 
troversy? It is composed of diplo- 
matic correspondence between Secre- 
tary of State Elihu Root and the rep- 
resentatives of Japan, — President 
Roosevelt not wishing to discriminate 
against the subjects of a friendly na- 
tion,—and it contemplates 


that the Japanese government shall issue 
passports to the continental United States 
only to such of its subjects as are non- 
laborers or are laborers who, in coming to 
the continent, seek to resume a formerly 
acquired domicile, to join a parent, wife, or 
children residing there, or to assume active 
control of an already possessed interest in 
supreme law of the land, which treaty 
a farming enterprise in this country . . 


The President was given power to for- 
bid the entrance of laborers if found 
detrimental to American labor condi- 
tions; and, on the other hand, the 
Japanese government might still issue 
passports to “former residents,” “par- 
ents, wives, or children or residents,” 
and “settled agriculturists.” Thus 
Japanese immigration was regulated— 
not without almost constant protest 
in California—during the period cul- 
minating in the renewed agitation 
which led up to the California Land 
Alien Law of 1913, and, in most re- 
spects, to the national exclusion meas- 
ure of 1924, 

In the meantime President Taft ne- 
gotiated a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Japan which was 
based on the informal agreement of 
1907 and which superseded the treaty 
of 1894. In this new treaty Taft 
waived the right to exclude, thus rely- 
ing more completely on Japan’s ex- 
pressed intention of living up to the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. 


Bryan Fails to Stem the Tide 


HE BILL OF 1913 in the California 

Legislature was aimed to pre- 
vent aliens, particularly such as were 
ineligible to United States citizenship, 
from holding land. When this meas- 
ure,—known as the Webb Act,—was 
introduced, there arose a storm of pro- 
test of great magnitude. Nevertheless 
the Anti-Japanese feeling ran so high 
that the bill seemed about to be enacted 
into law, when Ambassador Chinda 
obtained an interview with the Secre- 
tary of State, William J. Bryan, who 
undertook to explain the difficulties 
arising from our theory of state’s 
rights, heightened by the fact that 
while the national administration was 
Democratic, the state authorities in 
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and The Japanese Question 
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California represented Progressive- 
Republicanism. So pressing did the 
issue become that President Wilson, 
having first received the consent of 
the State Legislature, dispatched Sec- 
retary Bryan to Sacramento, 


. . . for the purpose of counseling with the 
members of the Legislature and co-oper- 
ating with them in the framing of a law 
which would meet the views of the people 
of the State, and yet leave untouched the 
international obligations of .the United 
States. 

President Wilson, thrust into a most 
embarassing situation, felt the neces- 
sity of exerting all the authority of his 
great office as well as his personal in- 
fluence in an attempt “to harmonize 
the legislative acts of the State of Cal- 
ifornia with the United States treaty 
obligations.” It was seen that the as- 
sertion of a state right in direct con- 
travention of a treaty of the nation 
created an utterly untenable situation. 

While the communications from the 
President and his Secretary of State 
had the effect of removing from the 
bill some of its more drastic clauses, 
the bill as a whole passed by over- 
whelming vote and received Governor 
Hiram Johnson’s approval May 19, 
1913, becoming effective in August. 
This law provides that “Aliens not 
eligible to citizenship may inherit or 
devise real estate only as prescribed 
by treaty,” that real property acquired 
by aliens not eligible to citizenship will 
escheat to the State, and that agricul- 
tural lands may not be leased to such 
aliens for periods to exceed three 
years. Governor Johnson defended 
the Act by stating that it was sought 
to deal not with land in general but 
only with agricultural lands. But the 
Japanese government was far from 
satisfied. It lodged a series of formal 
protests against the measure with the 
Secretary of State, contending that the 
Alien Land legislation in California 
was irreconcilable with the accepted 
principles set forth in the treaty, em- 
bodying indeed unjust and obnoxious 
discrimination. 

That California was not alone in the 
feelings of antagonism to Japanese im- 
migration is made clear by reference 
to alien land measures which were 
introduced in the Oregon and Idaho 
legislatures in 1917. The Department 
of State at Washington appealed to 
the United States senators from these 
states to use their influence in prevent- 
ing action which might result in em- 
barrassment to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The general Immigration Act of 


1917 was especially aimed at southern 
European immigrants; but to the Pa- 
cific Coast was of particular signifi- 
cance the clause establishing an “Asi- 
atic Barred Zone”, by which all na- 
tives, not in the exempted classes, of 
India, Indo-China, Siam, Arabia, and 
other defined areas were excluded 
from the United States. The Japan- 
ese, already excluded by the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, were embraced in 
the geographical area defined to in- 
clude “islands not owned by the Uni- 
ted States adjacent to the coast of 
Asia.” 


Japan at the Versailles Conference 


Oz Japanese question again loomed 
large in international significance 
during the progress of the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. In March, 1919, 
Viscount Ishii delivered a speech in 
New York, serving notice that unless 
discrimination against Japanese immi- 
gration ceased his nation would not 
enter the League of Nations. This 
scarcely veiled threat attracted wide 
attention; and finally Secretary Lan- 
sing from Paris notified the Senate of 
California ‘that any anti-Japanese leg- 
islation would seriously affect a settle- 
ment of peace terms”. Thus again 
was California led to desist,—but not 
to abate one jot in the uncompromising 
attitude of opposition to Japanese im- 
migration. Indeed, the pressure ex- 
erted by the Federal Government 
seemed to render even more intense the 
feeling in California and yet to im- 
press the importance of educating the 
nation to the perils of Japanese immi- 
gration and the necessity of a final so- 
lution by unequivocal national enact- 
ment. 

Governor William D. Stephens was 
repeatedly urged to call a special ses- 
sion of the California Legislature to 
take further measures against the Jap- 
anese, but he steadfastly refused, 
choosing rather to order an investiga- 
tion of the entire Japanese question 
for the purpose of gaining more en- 
lightenment as a basis for state and 
national legislation. As a result we 
have the Report of the State Board 
of Control on “California and the Ori- 
ental”, which was transmitted to Sec- 
retary Bainbridge Colby, June 19, 
1920. Thus the Governor brought the 
subject, which he deemed of “trans- 
cendant importance”, to the attention 
of the Federal Government. His own 
conclusions were clearly suggested in 
his letter of transmissal, in which he 


said: 
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“Inasmuch as I am seeking on behalf of 
the people of California to deal with this 
problem in a broad and final way, I deem 
it proper to advise you further that we feel 
the full solution of this question can not be 
had short of an exclusion act passed by 
Congress. 

“It is my purpose, after transmitting this 
report to you, to communicate the informa- 
tion to our various Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that they may then 
be equipped to take up the cause of Cali- 
fornia and urge the passage of an exclusion 
act effectively disposing of this difficulty.” 


The findings of the State Board of 
Control, to which further reference 
will soon be made, had the effect of 
still further stimulating the local agi- 
tation in favor of the 1920 Anti-alen 
Initiative Measure. Also, a distinct 
echo was heard in Washington in the 
appointment of a Congressional sub- 
committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. This committee held hear- 
ings in California and Washington for 
a period of three weeks. 


Alien Land Law of 1920 


Initiative Measure to amend 
the California Alien Land Law 
was submitted to the voters November 
2, 1920, receiving a majority vote of 
more than three to one. It is sum- 
marized by Rosalie Jones as follows: 


(a) It prohibits owning of land by Jap- 
anese or leasing of farm land by them. 

(b) It prohibits acquisition of real prop- 
erty by American-born Japanese minors 
who are citizens of the United States, al- 
though under the guardianship of their 
parents. Also, it deprives Japanese parents 
of their right to be guardians of their minor 
children who own real property. 

(c) It allows of escheat of real property 
to the state upon certain prima facie pre- 
sumptions. 

(d) It forbids Japanese from having 
any interest in any company owning real 
property. 


The sweeping measure went into 
effect December 10, Governor Steph- 
ens announcing that he would employ 
all of his constitutional power in secur- 
ing its enforcement. But there was 
repeated protest on the part of Japan. 
Doctor Iyenaga deplored the Act, stat- 
ing that it would result in a higher cost 
of living in California and “would lead 
to a further straining of relations be- 
tween the two governments.” At a 
meeting held in Tokyo December 11, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


The Anti-Japanese Land Law of Califor- 
nia is contrary to the dictates of interna- 
tional justice, and is calculated to impair 
the friendly relations between Japan and 
America. We therefore claim its abroga- 
tion. We are opposed to all negotiations 
which may culminate in the giving of a 
promise absolutely prohibiting Japanese 
emigration into America. 


It may be added that the Act of 


1920 has been made the object of at- 
tack on constitutional grounds at vir- 


tually every point. A practical effect 
is “that an alien Japanese father may 
purchase agricultural land as a gift to 
his child and he may then be appointed 
guardian of the person and property of 
said child.” 


California’s Deliberate Attitude 


| po gre can be clearer, as a matter 
of pure historical record, than 
that—as in the case of Chinese immi- 
gration—there has developed in Cali- 
fornia a deep-seated, persistent and 
apparently unalterable opposition to 
Japanese immigration into the State. 
And where the Japanese were most 
numerous, there the hostility to them 
has been strongest,—it is a very real 
feeling, based upon a very concrete 
situation, and not an abstract or pre- 
conceived race antipathy. 

Whence arose this opposition? What 
were the sources of this antagonism 
to the presence of a Japanese popula- 
tion in our midst? To attempt any 
complete analysis and adequate dis- 
cussion of the situation in all its phases 
would carry us far beyond the limits 
of this paper. Yet so significant is 
the historical question involved, and 
so fraught with potentialities for the 
future, that at least in bold outline we 
must attempt to discover the main 
causes for the facts that have become 
history. 

First of all, there must have been 
powerful reasons impelling multitudes 
of Japanese citizens to leave their 
homes in the island Empire,—reasons 
operating with particular force to draw 
them to the Pacific Coast of North 
America. Well then, with a popula- 
tion of 57,000,000,—a density of near- 
ly 400 per square mile,—increasing at 
the rate of three-quarters of a million 
annually, on a territory of less area 
than California, only one-sixth of 
which is arable, what must inevitably 
happen when the doors are once 
opened outward to the world? Japan 
can never be put back “into the shell 
of the old hermit nation.” The one 
compelling reason urging the Japanese 
outward, and particularly California- 
ward, was economic betterment. And 
if economic reasons explain the emi- 
gration of the Japanese, we have but to 
reverse the picture to discover the first 
fundamental ground of objection to 
Japanese immigrants in California. It 
is plainly economic. 


The few score of Japanese who 
founded a colony at Gold Hill in Cali- 
fornia in 1869 for the purpose of 
growing silk had been received “with 
great favor.” But as increasing num- 
bers entered the Golden Gate and dis- 
tributed themselves in certain of the 
industries of the State—the anti-Chi- 
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nese feeling meanwhile having reached 
fever heat—there developed unmistak- 
able and growing dissatisfaction. Per- 
haps the most common ground of com- 
plaint was that based on the living 
standard. This has been expressed by 
United States Senator James D. Phe- 
lan in these words: 





.. because they work unremittingly, 
man, woman and child,—maintain a low 
standard of living, and participate in none 
of the activities of the community, they are 
capable of crowding out, and do crowd out 
the white population, until today (1917) the 
greatest production of potatoes, garden 
truck, beans and berries is controlled by 
them. 


Governor Stephens expressed the 
same sentiment: 


These Japanese, by the very reason of 
their use of economic standards impossible 
to our white ideals—that is to say, the em- 
ployment of their wives and their very 
children in the arduous toil of the soil, are 
providing crushing competition to our white 
rural population. 


The ground of complaint was not so 
much that the Japanese laborers con- 
tinued to work for low wages as that 
they tended to supplant the whites by 
maintaining their “impossible” stand- 
ards, and especially by their very dis- 
inclination to work for wages at all 
and their pronounced proclivity to 
bargain for a share of crop or a cash 
rent. They displayed much aptitude 
and initiative in adapting themselves 
to varied industries and seemed to pos- 
sess in a remarkable degree a land 
hunger that brought down upon their 
heads an ever-increasing feeling of 
hostility and resentment. Investiga- 
tion in 1909 showed that they owned 
10,791 acres of farm land, assessed, 
with improvements, at nearly $400,- 
000. The later investigation by the 
State Board of Control in 1920 showed 
that they then owned, or had bought 
on contract, 74,769 acres and 1,036 
city lots, and that on their own admis- 
sion they occupied a total of over 
427,000 acres, which represented more 
than a four-fold increase in a single 
decade. It was also pointed out that 
in some of the richest farming districts 
in the State, Orientals occupied “a to- 
tal acreage ranging from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the total irrigated area.” The 
Orientals had become strongly in- 
trenched in five important districts: 
(1) the rice district of Glenn, Colusa, 
and Butte counties; (2) asparagus, 
berry, vegetable, fruit and vineyard 
sections of the delta of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, and Sutter and 
Placer counties; (3) grape, raisin and 
fruit districts of Los Angeles and Or- 
ange counties; and (5) canteloupe and 
vegetable districts of Imperial. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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of fear. He realized that if he was to 
overtake the pair in time he must 
hurry. But he had been going now 
for two nights and a day, and the dogs 
were nearly exhausted. They would 
have to rest. But he was loath to call 
a halt, and for the remainder of that 
day he pushed steadily onward. 

When night came, however, he made 
camp in a sheltered valley; and so ex- 
hausted was he that the moment he 
had finished eating he fell into a sound 
sleep in the cleared space he had made 
for himself. 

He had no knowledge of how long 
he had slept, but he opened his eyes 
with a strange sense of misfortune 
weighing upon him. He looked about 
him, then sprang to his feet, a cry on 
his lips. His dogs were gone; sled and 
provisions also had vanished. Nothing 
was left him but his blankets and gun. 
Like a man suddenly bereft. of his 
senses, he stood there beneath the cold, 
glittering stars, staring stupidly across 
the illimitable stretch of snow. Then, 
choking with half articulated rage, he 
rolled his blankets, grabbed up his 
gun, and started out afoot. He had 
no difficulty in following the trail left 
by his dogs—a trail which led in the 
direction of Dawson. He had gone 
only a short distance when he came 
upon a strange thing, a pyramid of 
canned food beside the trail. Aston- 
ished, Bruell picked up a can. But the 
next instant his eyes beheld something 
which brought curses to his lips. Im- 
pressed in the snow, with sure, deep 
marks, was a small cross, broken in 
the middle. “Crille, dam him!” he 
cursed. 
me to turn back!” To Bruell it was 
inevitable logic that this was the work 
of Crille, designed to contribute to- 
ward his, Bruell’s, downfall. 

Bruell did not turn back. Taking 
with him as much of the food as he 
could carry, he plodded on, an intense 
hatred searing his heart. The trail 
was now broken with deep canyons, 
steep hillsides with narrow ledges, 
making it dangerous to climb them. 
Miniature plateaus, snow-covered and 
riven here and there with deep fissures, 
barred Bruell from taking a straight 
course. He no longer tried to follow 
the trail left by Crille, but ever and 
anon he encountered it, which caused 
him to wonder if Crille had lost his 
way and was wandering in a criss- 
cross manner in the general direction 
of Dawson. 

As if to add to Bruell’s difficulties, 
a storm came into evidence on the 
northern horizon—fleecy white clouds 


“Took my dogs, and wants , 


The Broken Cross 
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at first appeared, clouds that scudded 
rapidly toward the south. Quickly 
they grew heavier, and the sky was 
covered. Bruell did not want to stop, 
but he was weary and hungry, and, 
moreover, he knew that his life de- 
pended on his making camp before 
the storm broke. 


a? STRUCK that night, a whirling 
wall of blinding snow, a chaos of 
elements, seemingly bent on destroying 
the warm spark of life in the man who 
had sought shelter under an overhang- 
ing ledge. Because of the protection 
afforded by the ledge against the wind 
he was able to keep his fire burning. 








F $3) 
r WHEN HAWS ARE RIPE 


t’s hard, I know, to watch one’s 
first love die, 
To see rose petals seared with 
streaks of rust; 
Drifting indifferently down, they lie 
Upon the pathway, tumbled in the 
dust. 
And yet . . be wise, O mourner of 
your dead! 
The stem is left; touch it with 
careful hand 
And when the later rose fruit flushes 














red 
Think well, and you will smile and 
understand. 
—Dorothy Page. 
&- é 








He had dragged in a quantity of dry 
wood, and throughout the night he 
kept piling it on to the fire. Thus he 
managed to keep comparatively warm. 
After midnight he lay down beside the 
blaze, having heaped a great supply of 
wood upon it, and tried to secure some 
sleep. But for a time his tumultuous 
thoughts refused to grant him that 
mental relaxation for which his weary, 
worn body was clamoring. Nor was 
he thinking of Crille—Crille who had 
stolen his most precious possession. 
In the seething cauldron of his mind 
there was no thought of vengeance 
now—only concern. Where was 
Loma? Would she survive the storm? 
He recalled the months of their mar- 
ried life, the little kindnesses she had 
rendered him. She had stood by him 
when he needed her. She needed him 
now, even though her running away 
with Crille was of her own choosing. 
Then he remembered that a great lone- 
liness had been a large factor in that 
choice. At last, resolved that when 
morning came he would resume his 
journey regardless of the weather, he 
fell asleep. 
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Bruell awoke with the sun shining 
in his face. All about him was silence, 
and the cold whiteness of the great 
spaces. But there was no wind; and, 
after all, the quantity of snow that had 
fallen was not so great as he had 
feared. He had very little food left 
now, and for a moment he hesitated 
about eating any of it. Should he 
find Loma she would probably need it. 
But he was hungry, and he knew that 
if he was to continue on he must have 
strength. The going would be hard 
at the best. So he ate sparingly of the 
contents of a can. 

He started out then, walking slowly, 
for the snow came almost to his waist 
in places where the wind had caused it 
to drift. Besides, he was weak. All 
through that day he kept going. He 
must reach Dawson, and reach it soon. 
The snow on the higher plateau was 
wind-driven and lay in great drifts, 
making his progress almost impercept- 
ible in places. As much as possible he 
circled the drifts, but often they were 
long, and sometimes hemmed in by 
precipitous water cuts or steep hill- 
sides. 

Suddenly Bruell paused and stood 
staring dumbly at the snow. There in 
front of him were the prints of moc- 
casined feet — deep, fresh, and going 
eastward. He could not tell whether 
they were man’s or woman’s, for their 
size was impossible to guess, owing to 
the dry, flaky snow having sifted down 
from the top as each foot had been 
lifted. But the tracks were so fresh 
that Bruell knew the person who had 
made them could not be far distant. 
His heart began beating violently. 
Why, he did not know. Then he 
turned and followed the tracks, half 
running, stumbling in the drifts. When 
he had gone a little distance he shifted 
his course, no longer heeding the 
tracks. They had served their pur- 
pose. He saw where they led, a 
rocky wall facing toward the south, 
and not very far away. 

Making directly for the wall of 
rock, he tried to increase his speed. 
Several times he fell, burying himself 
completely in the soft, deep snow. But 
each time he rose and pushed on again 
as rapidly as possible. Tired with 
the effort of forcing his way through 
the impeding snow for hours without 
food, weary of soul, fearful and anx- 
ious, yet never letting go, never sur- 
rendering his will, he pushed on and 
came at last to the foot of the wall. 


And there he found her—the woman 
he was seeking—a small, fur-clad 
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figure, lying in the snow, one rigid 
arm covering her forehead, the other 
extended toward the south, as if point- 
ing the way. And then quite suddenly 
it seemed to Bruell that he had known 
all along that he would find her thus, 
a victim of the Northland. 


He fell prostrate over the inert 
figure of Loma, clenching and un- 
clenching his hands. Then with a 
groan he rose to his knees, and with 
bared hands strove to warm the ivory 
face. He moaned. He wanted to cry 
out his anguish, but his breath came 
in gasps. Though knowing she was 
lifeless, he must extract a grain of 
comfort by striving to revive the 
frozen body. Yet now he knew that 
there had never been any chance to 
save her, never any real hope of rescue. 
A strange expression crept over his 
face. He bent lower over the body of 
his wife, and grasped the extended 
hand. Then, suddenly, he straight- 
ened. In Loma’s stiff, frozen fingers 
he had caught a glint of something 
bright and yellow. Carefully, he 
loosened the fingers, disclosing a 
golden locket. The lines on his face 
softened. He remembered; it was his 
gift to Loma before their marriage. 
And she had clasped it! With cold 
and shaking fingers he opened it. It 
contained a small picture of himself. 
He breathed deeply. She had thought 
of him in that last hour when alone 
with her thoughts. “But how did she 
come here—how had she become sepa- 
rated from Crille?” was his next 
thought. “She left him. God Al- 
mighty, she was comin’ back to me!” 
In his voice there was a choking 
sound, betraying a deep feeling. Then 
a disturbing thought grazed his mind. 


“Where was Crille — Crille who was 
responsible for all his sufferings?” 
The thought, though momentary, was 
a subject he would have to consider 
later. That last appeal to him, the 
locket, was too much for his spent 
energies. Great tears streamed down 
his frost-blackened cheeks. His hands, 
stiff with cold, tried to caress her face. 
He kissed her icy lips passionately. 
At last the gray stillness heard his low 
I—came too 


moans. “Loma! Loma! 
late! My love. ...Oh, God, I’m too 
late!’ 


Gradually his grief silenced him, and 
he came to a realization of his chill- 
ing body. Then he rose and viewed 
the quiet, sweet face, seeming to read 
there the forgiveness her voice could 
never utter. 

He turned, conscious that time was 
fleeting, and he must set about getting 
a fire started or he would freeze. But 
in the moment that he turned a star- 
tling thing happened. The sharp report 
of a gun rang out on the still air. 


(Ip suddenness Bruell flung out 
an arm, then in the next instant 
he dropped down flat. “Ha!” he mut- 
tered. “Thought you’d git me!” He 
lay motionless. After a moment he 
noticed the discolored snow, revealing 
the fact that his left arm was bleeding, 
yet he felt no pain. He moved it. It 
was all right. For a full minute he 
lay still. Then he squirmed his body 
toward his gun, ten feet away. Cau- 
tiously then, he raised his head. He 
saw no one. He decided it was a 
trick. He tested the mechanism of his 
gun, saw that it was loaded. His fin- 
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gers were cold, but he could still de- 
pend on his trigger finger. 

His position near the ledge of rock 
gave him an advantage. He might 
watch without being seen, if he were 
careful. With slow movements he 
raised himself to a crouching position. 
Presently a tall, furclad figure rose 
stealthily seventy yards away. Bruell 
raised his rifle carefully and covered 
the slowly approaching man. He must 
not miss. The bark of a dog sounded 
faintly in the distance. A smile came 
to his lips. “My dogs!” Then as he 
breathed deeply, and his _ hands 
steadied, he pressed the trigger. 

The stealthily moving figure out 
there in the snow plunged forward, 
and with a cry disappeared. 

Bruell laughed. “That cross was 
fir you, Crille—Guess Jacques figured 
right.” He waited five minutes, then 
rose and assured himself with a quick 
survey that the man was done for. 

Then taking one of his blankets, 
Bruell wrapped Loma’s body in it, and 
carried it close to the rock wall, where 
there was little snow, and laid it down 
tenderly. The next thing to do was to 
find firewood. After a few minutes’ 
search he found in a crevice in an 
angle of the wall a dry, broken-off 
pine. He soon had a fire going and 
warmed his half-frozen body. 


An hour later he stood viewing the 
remains of Crille, lying face down- 
ward in the blood-dyed snow, his 
hands still gripping his rifle. Evidently, 
death had been instantaneous. Then 
came the yelp of a dog again. “Yeah, 
I’m coming,” he said. And he hur- 
ried, following Crille’s tracks, through 
the deep, soft snow. 


Edward Rowland Sill 


which Mr. Sill was a member. For 
a week-or more he used the time 
between classes for an informal 
debating-club with the manifestations 
of Spiritualism as the subject of de- 
bate. The enthusiasts were required to 
detail what they had seen and under 
what circumstances. His whole object 
in this was shown in his answer to the 
charge of prejudice made by a pupil 
who was vexed by his apparent in- 
credulity. This was his answer, given 
without any expression of resentment: 
“I don’t care what you believe, if it’s 
true, but I do want you to learn to 
weigh the evidence on which you ac- 
cept the truth.” 

A new class was once asked by him 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


to give a complete list of all the mag- 
azines and papers each member was 
in the habit of reading or had access 
to. For a justifiable piece of detective 
work that request stands alone. There 
is no surer method of determining a 
student’s home influence than by find- 
ing out what the family reads. That 
knowledge is a great help to a teacher 
in making plain to what extent his 
work is being advanced or hindered 
in the hours when the pupil is away 
from his control. 

Some hint of his editorial experi- 
ence may be conveyed in his plea for 
good penmanship. (It was before the 
day of the type-writer.) We can all 
remember hearing him say, “We may 


not all be able to write a beautiful 
hand. That is a gift. But there is no 
reason why everybody should not 
write legibly.” The same idea was 
carried into all our work—not to rest 
till we had done our best. 

“We may not all be elocutionists, 
but every person who pretends to be 
educated ought to be able to read 
understandingly and intelligibly,” is a 
well-remembered bit of advice that de- 
serves a wide circulation. 

Another hint of the editorial room 
came in the way of proof-reading and 
valuable advice about judging the 
merit of a book from the title-page. 

The physical culture fad had not 
come in then but our poet-teacher by 
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precept and example taught the beauty 
of the simple, natural life out doors. 
To one who commented on his ab- 
sence from church on a certain Sun- 
day he replied, “I did my worshipping 
on the hills!” 

Dates were never insisted upon in 
Mr. Sill’s classes except in a general 
way. He used to say that he wanted 
us to make pegs to hang our facts on 
and then find our way from one to 
another as people find their way in the 
dark by groping from one familiar 
piece of furniture to another. If we 
could tell in whose reign Shakespeare 
flourished and who were Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries and success- 
ors, our data were sufficiently accu- 
rate for practical purposes. The mis- 
take of placing Shakespeare and Dry- 
den in the same era would have been 
a blunder, and for blunders he had 
no mercy. Do you remember The 
Fool's Prayer? 


“But for our blunders—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall!” 


Among Mr. Sill’s prose writings 
will be found an article in his clear 
and simple style which explains the 
use of ‘shall’ and ‘will.’ It is the same 
that was given to his classes and will 
safely pilot the doubtful sailor over 
those shoals of English grammar. 


Holiday 


Troitse and student friends say and 
if they are right Russia need not de- 
spair; for these young disciples will 
carry the gospel of the new spirit into 
every factory and village with the 
same fervent zeal that their fathers 
carried the revolutionary ideals. In 
view of the hounding of the non-com- 
munist intelligentsia which is now go- 
ing on I shake my head at this optim- 
ism but my friends say that I am a 
man of little faith. They claim that 
the worst is over and they are now 
facing the sun. 

A year ago they and their friends 
were wholly occupied with the ques- 
tions of wood and food and now they 
are concerned with the higher things. 
Interestingly enough they give the 
American Relief Administration much 
more credit for this renaissance than 
I thought it deserved. They insist that 
the A. A. A. food packages, which 
some received from their friends and 
others as general jrelief, were ust 
enough to pull them across from the 
material into the spiritual world. But 
that is not all. The A. R. A. they 
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If it is true that the writer puts the 
best of himself into his writings, then 
Mr. Sill was an exception or else he 
put more of his personality into his 
writings than most authors. To read 
his Prose Writings is to step back into 
the class-room in Oakland or Berkeley 
and hear again the familiar voice. This 
is the teacher whom we knew and 
loved. As Thomas Bailey Aldrich so 
beautifully wrote of Sill’s last letter, 


“T held his letter in my hand, 
And even as I read 

The lightning flashed across the land 
The word that he was dead. 


I wondered what it was that died! 
The man himself was here, 

His modesty, his scholar’s pride, 
His soul serene and clear. 


These neither death nor time shall dim, 
Still this sad thing must be— 

Henceforth I may not speak to him, 
Though he can speak to me!” 


In the prosaic surroundings of the 
school-room Sill the teacher was still 
the poet, and his poetic gifts did not 
mar but gild his teaching. He had the 
saving sense of humor which curbs ro- 
mantic flights of the imagination. His 
religion, not compressed into a creed, 
permeated and illumined every 
thought. 

It is difficult to measure a teacher’s 
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achievements, but there can be no 
doubt that few students ever left Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill’s class-room with- 
out a broader, higher, clearer under- 
standing of the prose and poetry of 
life. 


“Your zenith for no other man is true: 
Your beam from the sun comes to you 
alone.” 


We are quite apt to expect a poet, 
especially a minor poet, to be a weak 
character. Such expectation meets dis- 
appointment in Mr. Sill’s case, for 
he was a man of strong character, de- 
cisive opinions and good judgment. 
He kept all channels of his mind open 
for the reception of truth, met oppo- 
sition without bitterness, tolerated oth- 
ers’ opinions as he wished tolerance 
for his own and willingly yielded, if 
convinced that he was in the wrong. 
The man who wrote, “Oh, Lord, be 
merciful to me a fool,” could not be 
dogmatic. No trifler wrote, 


“Make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a 

prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown 

is won.” 

These poems are only a fuller ex- 
pression of the strong, gentle, earnest 
soul that looked out of the teacher’s 
eyes. 


in the Land of the Monks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 151) 


say, opened for them the window to 
the outside world, it put them once 
more in touch with their friends, it 
put new hope and courage into their 
souls. It was the first sign of spring 
and of a better day. 

When I returned to the room that 
night I found the master of the house 
and my friend around the samovar. 
Our host is a tailor and works in his 
own home to avoid the heavy tax laid 
on shopkeepers. He talked very quiet- 
ly of the early days of the revolution, 
of the idle hours he spent as a mobil- 
ized tailor in the government work- 
shops, and the busy hours after that in 
trying to earn enough to make the 
ends meet. When one of us said some- 
thing about the present miserable con- 
dition of the peasants he flared up in 
an astonishing manner. 

“Let the rascals be miserable! It 
is their turn now!” he shouted. “They 
deserve to suffer as they made us suf- 
fer. Two and three years ago they 


rode into town with a sack of flour 
or a can of milk and behaved as if they 
In exchange for 


owned the world. 


their bit of food they picked out the 
finest furniture, the costliest jewels, 
the best clothing. They got my warm 
overcoat. I used to wander from vil- 
lage to village in search of something 
to do and in payment for several days 
of hard labor to fit them into their 
finery they gave me a few pounds of 
flour. Don’t waste any pity on them. 
Go to the bazar and note who buys 
sugar and expensive cloth and you 
will see it is the peasants. Let them 
suffer, the scoundrels. They got my 
overcoat.” 


pend Monday morning I struck 
across the open country in the 
direction of the steeples of the monas- 
tic churches in the distance. After a 
brisk walk I entered a beautiful lonely 
forest of evergreen trees, the same 
kind of forest in which, the legends 
say, St. Sergius wandered and prayed 
and made friends with the wild beasts. 
It was still and peaceful and as I fol- 
lowed the snow path and passed the 
deserted monasteries I thought of 
castles, knights, and witches. After a 
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time I came out into the open road 
and saw before me an old, long-haired, 
long-robed monk at work. He re- 
turned my greeting in a friendly man- 
ner and we entered into conversation. 
At first he was a bit shy but when I 
told him I was from America he burst 
out into a laugh and became somewhat 
more confidential. He laughed, he 
said, because he had a friend who went 
to America where he earned good 
money but returned when he heard of 
the Bolshevik Utopia and now he is 
cursing the day that he left New York. 
After this he became more friendly 
and offered to lead me to the hermi- 
tage where he and his brothers were 
living. On the way we met several of 
them with axes and other tools on their 
way to the deep forest to work. We 
came to a high wall and as we entered 
through a gate we saw a number of 
churches and other monastic buildings. 
The churches were closed and sealed, 
except one old wooden chapel of quite 
primitive architecture, the original 
building of the hermitage. My guide 
took me there and handed me over to 
the good care of a middle aged peas- 
ant and pleasant looking monk who 
guided me about. We chatted as we 
moved along and when we came to a 
bench we sat down to have a good talk. 
The kindly father when he realized 
that he had nothing to fear from me 
was only too glad to open his heart 
and pour out his woes. 

He and the other monks, he said, 
were organized according to the Soviet 
decrees, into a workmen’s “artel” for 
the purpose of cultivating the bit of 
land in connection with their hermi- 
tage. Last year they raised enough 
food for their own needs and had a 
carioad to spare for the famine area. 
They paid their tax, they conformed 
to all the laws and regulations, they 
kept out of politics but all this did not 
save them from the hands of the local 
soviet, which had it in for them just 
because they were monks. 

Now the local authorities demand 
that the artel should pay a high rent 
for the use of the land and a heavy 
insurance, both of which amount to 
billions of rubles and beyend their 
ability to pay. This demand is a pre- 
text to force them out and break up 
the organization. “Formerly,” con- 
tinued my companion, “we were ac- 
cused of idleness but now we are not 
given a chance to work. All we ask 
is to be let alone. In the days before 
the revolution when we read the lives 
of our saints and their loneliness in 
the deep forest we used to pity them, 
but now there is not one of us who 
would not gladly retire into the wilder- 
ness in order to get away from this 
everlasting hounding. The persecu- 
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tion of the so-called Red Churchman 
is worse than that of the Bolsheviks, 
for the latter touch mostly the body 
and the former torture the soul. Why 
can’t they see that the Communists 
are using them as tools to destroy the 
Church and when they no longer have 
need of them will cast them out.” 

“Father,” I asked, “how do you ex- 
plain this persecution of God’s serv- 
ants?” 

“My son,” he replied, “we have put 
to ourselves the same question. Most 
of our old men (Startsi) see in these 
persecutions signs that the world is 
coming to an end. But whether the 
end come tomorrow or after tomorrow 
who can say; for to God a thousand 
years are as one day. Some of us do 
not think it is the coming of the anti- 
christ for if that were so the Church 
would be persecuted everywhere in 
the world and not only in Russia. If 
it is not the end of the world then this 


KNELT to dri: from a pool 
Under quiet trees, 
And touched my lips 
To a golden bowl, 
There on my knees; 
But when I 
Out on the waters blue 
A young moon drifted wanly— 
Broken in two... . 


—Grace E. Hall. 


REFLECTIONS | 
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present persecution is one of the many 
in history, after each of which the 
Church comes out regenerated. What- 
ever the explanation may be we know 
it is God’s will, it is in expiation for 
our sins, and for our good.” 

After this the conversation turned 
on the Soviet government. “If the 
Bolsheviks did not oppress the Church 
and rob the peasant,” said the monk, 
“they might continue in power indefi- 
nitely. But their present actions cause 
discontent everywhere and if there is 
no revolt it is because the people are 
crushed and the Bolsheviks have the 
bayonets. This fall I visited my na- 
tive village in Tula and saw my three 
brothers and their families, ten per- 
sons in all. Last year they had a crop 
of thirty puds of grain, twenty of 
which were taken away as tax. Now 
they have little to live on, no seed for 
the spring and no animals for plowing. 

“There is suffering everywhere, but 
it is not as intense as two and three 
years ago or even four. It was no un- 
common sight to see men and women, 
formerly in high standing, dressed in 
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rags trudging through mud and snow 
from the outlying villages and carry- 
ing sacks of frozen and rotten potatoes 
from which the black water ran. My 
son, there is nothing like religion to 
help a man in time of trouble. I have 
watched them saint and sinner, as they 
passed by me during those hard times. 
The believer knew that he was doing 
penance for his sins and for those of 
Russia and that Heaven held a reward 
for him and a better future for 
Russia; the unbeliever suffered and 
rebelled like a dumb beast. The one 
became softened and the other hard- 
ened. You have no idea how many 
of the intelligentsia who formerly re- 
viled God are now turning to Him 
with the prayer ‘Have mercy on me a 
sinner’.” 

Our conversation, or rather his con- 
versation, was interrupted by the ring- 
ing of a church bell summoning him 
to service. He excused himself and I 
wandered out of the enclosure, passing 
the different brothers, one of them to- 
tally blind, engaged in their various 
tasks. 

In the afternoon we called on the 
monks of the Troitse-Sergiev Lavra, 
the mother of all the other monasteries 
in this part of the world, and found 
the brothers in great trouble. Several 
of their members were lying in the 
cold prison and no one knew what 
would be done to them. From time 
immemorial the monks of this monas- 
tery were in the habit of taking their 
holy image of the Mother of God to 
the different villages for service. The 
villagers in return for the honor and 
the blessings, contributed to the larder 
and storehouses of the monastery. 

A few months ago the monks 
decided to make another religious pro- 
cession and asked the local powers 
for permission, which was granted. 
Before holding service in the different 
villages the assent of the local Soviet 
was obtained. When the brothers had 
made their circuit and had returned 
with a cart ioad of food, the Cheka 
pounced on them, took not only what 
was in the cart, but also everything 
else they found in their storehouses 
and in addition threw the monks in 
prison on the charge of carrying on 
counter revolutionary propaganda. 
They were put in the same cell with 
thieves who took from these old men 
their warm coats and left them to 
freeze. “They put them with even 
worse company,” added one of the 
brothers, and I can merely guess who 
that might be. There is no redress, no 
trial, and the poor men will lie there 
until the Lett, the head of the local 
Cheka, sees fit to let them out. 
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A Tragical Joke 


AMPTONVILLE was, in 1854, 
C a busy forty-niner mining 

camp, the center of an exten- 
sive gold producing area. Like other 
mining camps of that day, its popula- 
tion was a conglomeration of all sorts 
of peoples and races. Most of them 
came in search of that one irradiant 
goal—gold. 

The buildings were primitive ; rough 
but substantial, but they seemed home- 
like, and gave forth a hearty welcome 
to the husky prospectors who had been 
out among the creeks and ravines for 
a month or more. 

The most popular of all the town 
buildings were the saloons; not only 
for the townspeople, but for the pros- 
spectors and travelers as well. It was 
there that they sat and talked over the 
interesting events of the day, with 
their glass of beer, or the rougher 
characters gulping their whisky; their 
rough voices penetrating the air. And 
so they lived from day to day, never 
worrying about tomorrow; living only 
for that one day. 

One day, early in 1854, as the sun 
shone down upon this busy little camp, 
a stranger came up the main street. 
The weather was warm, the traveler 
had had a long dusty trip, and before 
resuming his journey entered a saloon 
to rest and refresh himself. 














HE fool went fluting over the town— 
God, but his song was sweet! 
Over and under the houses of chalk, 
Far through the shadowy street; 
Wrong he was and crooked he walked 
And elfin-faced he had grown, 
But the rollicking carol he always sang 
Rose in a silver tone: 
It was whistle me up and whistle me on 
And toodle-ee-oh at dawn, 
Cherries are ripe and birds are bright 
And age is a purple faun! 


1} The fool went whistling past our door, 
Singing and light as could be; 

Nothing he feathered but wind in the air 
And frozen breath you could see. 

But oh, the gleam of an icy day, 

And oh, the gold of his cry! 


By 
ACTON MEEK CLEVELAND 


C= INMATES of the saloon began 
to talk to the stranger, and in 
the course of conversation started an 
argument, a dispute which led to a 
quarrel. The quarrel was a sham on 
the part of the villagers but seemed a 
reality to the traveler. Finally a duel 
was arranged. Two seconds were ap- 
pointed and Dr. Farley and Dr. Weber 
were named as surgeons. V. C. Mc- 
Murry, the same McMurry who wit- 
nessed the stabbing of the Scotchman 
by Juanita at Downieville, had a prom- 
inent part in the joke. 

News of the joke about to be played 
‘spread about the town and a large 
crowd assembled at the saloon to wit- 
ness the duel. They proceeded to a 
level green spot southeast of Campton- 
ville, and after the necessary prelimi- 
naries, the two stood ready with up- 
lifted guns, waiting for the signal. 

The guns were loaded only with 
blanks, a circumstance unknown to the 
stranger. 

“Fire!” 

As the stranger fired his opponent 
fell. His seconds rushed forward and, 
under the pretext of examining 
his wound, sprinkled his shirt with 
beet or berry juice ready for the 
purpose. Seeing that he had fallen, 





THE YODEL IN THE STREET 


(To A. M.) 
By MacKINLAY KANTOR 





Down the alley and into the park 
And up to the lavender sky .. . 


It was far and ringing and lead me on, 
And reedle-ee-oh at noon: 

Sun is heaven and snow is white, 
And years are a lilting tune. 


(This is the ballad of Mallory Brown— 
The fool who gambles all day! 
He can’t be trusted to shovel the walk— 
And would rather whistle than play.) 
But I had a dream—and I saw a town 
On a sweet and beckoning shore, 
Where crazy Mallory sat as a king 
And welcomed me at his door. 
Is it only toodle and eedle and call 
And yodel a cry in the dark? 
Still is the music of amethyst song 
Echoing as I hark... . 


and aghast at the spreading crimson, 
the stranger thought his opponent 
killed and for a moment stood, gun in 
hand, unable to move. 

“Lynch him!” The cry rang out 
from the crowd. 

As the mob surged forward the ter- 
rified stranger dropped the weapon 
and sped wildly into the hills, the de- 
lighted crowd following a brief space 
with fiercely shouted threats. 

The crowd returned to the saloon 
and all had a drink “on the victor,” 
boisterously expressing their delight 
over the bit of fun. 

A few months later a man named 
Blackburn murdered a boy, George W. 
Carothers, and fled in the direction the 
stranger had taken. While hunting 
for the murderer, Ed Brooks, with 
other citizens, discovered the remains 
of the unfortunate victim of their prac- 
tical joke in the top of an oak tree at 
the bottom of a precipice over which 
he had fallen in his fright. 

Thus the miners’ practical joke had 
led to such a tragical death, and was 
reflected on with horror by those who 
participated in it. They all liked a 
joke, but did not want them to termi- 
nate fatally. Those old miners had 
hearts as big as barrels, and this in- 
cident gave them much grief. They 
knew neither name or whereabouts of 
their poor victim and could only re- 
member him as,—‘the stranger.” 


— ———— 
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FOR LOVERS OF DRAMA 


ooKs, like human minds, are absorb- 

ing, intriguing, not so much for what 
we expect to find in our intercourse with 
them, but because of those unexpected 
turns of fancy, fact, or reason, to which 
we find our minds stimulatively reactive. 
The book we pick up with sole intent of 
reading romance, perchance gives us a sin- 
gle living thought in a well chosen or ad- 
mirably inspired prefaced verse. The story 
fades from our memory, the thought of the 
verse our lives. Or perchance an illustra- 
tion demands our admiration and stands 
out in our memory as the sole legacy of a 
well written book. Perhaps it is even the 
binding—done by the adept hands of an 
artisan. 

So in reading Burns Mantle’s always in- 
teresting collection we are not so impressed 
by his comprehensive discussion of the 
New York season nor yet by his thoroughly 
enjoyable and well chosen selections in spite 
of the decidedly small print of his inter- 
polations of the script of the plays, which 
our. somewhat presbyopic eyes found diffi- 
culty with in spite of our glaring mazdas, 
as by the asthmatic wheezes of Frederick 
Donaghey, dramatic critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, to whom was entrusted the dis- 
cussion of the season in Chicago. Surely 
this man is not a Chicagoan, and if he is, 
would certainly not admit it publicly. His 
discussions remind one of one’s trip to the 
rural home of some college chum, who is 
quite willing and anxious to display his 
native soil and its tillers, but by his sar- 
donic expletives concerning the same re- 
veals the fact that he is totally and thor- 
oughly ashamed of all that he has to offer, 
and is wishing that Allah or the devil or 
some such will pick him up bodily and re- 
move him from his lowly environment and 
place him among those worthy of one of 
his mark. Yes, the only thing that has to 
do with the stage that he did not thoroughly 
razz was the movies. No doubt such a 
gouty outlook on life from a Chicagoan 
will bring a good many complacent smiles 
to the lips of New Yorkers who chance to 
read his review. 

We thoroughly enjoyed the book, and 
henceforth for the next twelve months will 
look forward to his next volume. Truly, 
his book is unique and has found and is 
making a great place for itself in the 
hearts of lovers of drama. (Dr. R. M. Nes- 
bit.) 

Tue Best Prays or 1923-1924, Burns Man- 
tle. Small, Maynard and Co. $2.50, 


MOTHERS 


VERY small book in size but great in 

contents! Such is our estimate of 
The Babe in Your Arms by A. W. Baily, 
M. D. It is not a scientific treatise on how 
to raise your baby, but it is a heartfelt 
common sense talk to young mothers. 
It answers a lot of questions and builds up 
an ideal in a mother and opens the way 
for the fulfillment of her dreams. 
Tue Base In Your Arms, by A. W. Baily, 

M.D. Dorrance & Co. $1.00. 








SOMETHING MORE! 
ES, there is something more than just 
animals in Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ Ev- 
erything by Courtney Ryley Cooper. Mr. 
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Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


Cooper needs no introduction. “Under the 
Big Top” places him in the memory of 
men. But his last book certainly needs 
mention. It is a series of stories occurring 
in the circus menagerie and yet it is not 
limited to the Big Tent. It is a glimpse 
into the animal kingdom through the eyes 
of a man whose heart makes him under- 


stand. It is of tramp steamers, of jungles, 
of tents, of kids of the tent—of “Every- 
thing.” One should read it and I venture 


to say he would enjoy the circus, yes, he 
would go, just to see those animals that 
after all are really so human. He will 
think of the tragedies and comedies in the 
animal world. It is a book everyone will 
enjoy, for all of us have sometime seen a 
circus and wondered about the animals be- 
hind bars—but we did not know! 
Lions ’N’ TiGeRs ’N’ EveryTHING, Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. Little, Brown and Co. 
$2.00. 





STORY OF POST-WAR GERMANY 


ON THE SCREEN 
W. GriFFITH is producing the film 
¢ version of IJsn’t Life Wonderful? 


by Major Geoffrey Moss, author of Red 
Pepper. The story is one of a collection 
depicting post-war Germany, entitled Defeat, 
and published by Boni & Liveright. 

Curiosity as to the author of that striking 
revelation of the methods of criminals of 
all kinds, “Keys to Crookdom,” makes in- 
teresting the following brief biographical 
sketch. George C. Henderson was born 
October 20, 1891, at Burnetts Creek, some- 
times called Burnettsville, Indiana. He has 
been a newspaper reporter since 1910, hav- 
ing worked on the Portland Oregonian, 
Portland Evening Telegram, Los Angeles 
Times, New York Times, New York 
World, Philadelphia Public Ledger, New 
York Herald, Boston Post, Kansas City 
Star, St. Louis Post Dispatch, Buffalo 
Courier and other papers—mostly as cor- 
respondent. He is now on the staff of the 
Oakland Tribune. 

Negotiations for motion picture rights of 
Percy Mark’s “Martha” have begun before 
publication of that novel, which is sched- 
uled, as The Century Co., announces, for 
February 27. The dramatic possibilities are 
declared to be unusual, as the setting is 
largely Californian and Indian, and includes 
Indian rites and dances. “Martha,” the 
heroine, we are told, is a half-breed Indian, 
daughter of an English remittance-man of 
gentle birth. 

The Dutch translation of Emerson 
Hough’s novel, “The Covered Wagon” is 
in process of completion by the Leidsche 
Vitgeversmaatschappiz of Leiden, Holland. 
One wonders what the familiar pages of 
Mr. Hough’s famous story will look like 
in ten-syllable words. 

Harry Harvey having departed to 
jungles of French Indo-Chino, bound 
certain regions white men are said not 
to have penetrated, carries with him his 
copy of a signed contract for “Drums at 
Dusk,” which will be a companion volume, 
says The Century Co., to his “Where 


the 
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Strange Gods Call.” 
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REELING mM OF 


“I AM A BRISK AND 
SPRIGHTLY LAD” 


I am a brisk and sprightly lad, 
But just come home from sea, sir. 
Of all the lives I ever led, 

4 sailor’s life for me, sir. 


Yeo, yeo, yeo, 
Whilst the boatswain pipes all hands, 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo. 


What girl but loves the merry tar, 
We o’er the ocean roam, sir, 

In every clime we find a port, 

In every port a home, sir. 


Yeo, yeo, yeo, 
Whilst the boatswain pipes all hands, 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo. 


McFee’s “Iron Men and Wooden 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


—From 
Ships.” 


THE SOUTH SEAS 
Sea Islands, romance, native 


Gyo ' 
women and white men. What is it 


that attracts a white man to a Native wom- 
an? One who has lived in the islands will 
tell you it is the absolute unquestioning of 
the woman. She accepts everything, good 
and bad alike, as destiny; it is her same- 
ness! Their master is their lord—but there 
are times when this lethargy of mind cre- 
ates something more in the mind of man. 
Such is the case of George to whom Ouela 
Kohkon goes as his Woman; such is per- 
haps the case of Gordon and Ouela Kiluk- 
ilu, at least arguments are raised in our 
minds, answered—yes! It is a striking pic- 
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ture of the result of a union between a 
white man and a Native woman, the men- 
tal and moral degradation and the final con- 
clusion, Fatherly love plays a great part 
in the story, which brings out the charac- 
teristics of man. There are other thrilling 
and powerful discussions of the evils of 
miscegenation. There are fine descriptions 
of native life, habits and it is written in a 
style most convincing. 

Gone Native, Asterisk. Small, Maynard 

and Co. $2.00. 


GET ONE! 

ES, if you haven’t one, get one—a hob- 

by! “Happy is he who has a hobby, 
something with which to occupy the mind 
and to take it away from the necessary 
worries of the work-a-day world,” thus rea- 
son Charles William Taussig and Theodore 
Arthur Meyer in their book of hobbies. It 
is a book which deals with hobbies in gen- 
eral, pointing out the essentials of a hobby, 
teaching distinction in the hobbies classified 
under the heading “collecting”; showing 
the necessity of perfection in skill if you 
choose a hobby under the classification of 
creative hobbies. One doesn’t have to be 
rich to have a hobby; although the hobby of 
collecting seems to run hand in hand with a 
full purse, yet there are things to be col- 
lected which will cost you little and yet 
serve the purpose of mind diversion. 

Not only is this book a guide to forming 
hobbies but there is much information as 
to how certain “things” which one collects 
are made: etching and prints for instance. 
And can you imagine paying $12,000 for 
one stamp? Well, that is what has been 
done! 

It is a book, we should say, which is a 
guide to happiness. “Ev’ry man should have 
a hobby—if he divides his time properly be- 
tween his work and his hobby, I don’t see 
why he should not live to be a hundred.” 
(Chauncey M. Depew.) If you haven't 
one, get one and the best direction is the 
book mentioned. 

Tue Book oF Hosstes, by Charles William 

Taussig and Theodore Arthur Meyer. 

Minton, Balch and Co. $3.00 


READ BEFORE YOU BUY? 


ucH is the slogan of The Trinity of 

Civilization. There is sound com- 
mon sense between the two blue covers and 
perhaps much that the average person will 
object to. After all we are a bit narrow 
minded, in the sense “yours truly” classes 
the “narrow-minded.” It is a treatise on 
Love, Divorce and Religion. The Love is 
idealistic and much sound reasoning is 
found in the following passage: “Love is 
such a tender flower that it requires daily 
watering and attention to keep up its full 
beauty and fragrance; it withers quickly 
without such attention, and the admiration 
for it on both sides must be of such nature 
that it becomes a pleasure to give it the 
attention it daily requires.” 

There has been much controversy, we un- 
derstand, as to whether this book is an at- 
tack upon the Roman Catholic Church. We 
should say no—we are remembering a very 
wise Chinese proverb: “Religions are many 
and different, but reason is one. Humanity 
is the heart of man and justice is the path 
of man. The broad-minded see the truth 
in different religions, the narrow-minded 








see only the differences.” 

The book costs you nothing. Read it, 
and if you like it buy it; 
back. 

THe Trinity oF Civizization, by Yours 

Truly, 417-418 Earl Bldg., 

Y. $2.00. 


if not send it 


New York, N. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


NO ONE ELSE WiLL 
One ELse WILL is always prefaced 
in our minds with, “if you don’t have 
a good opinion of yourself.” But even so, 
we rebel against the person who is too ego- 
tistical. Such is the impression the reader 
receives almost immediately upon opening 
Joseph Conrad, A Personal Remembrance, 
by Ford Madox Ford. We allow our minds 
to become prejudiced. We say, “He’s taken 
Conrad as an excuse to exploit himself!” 
Because of this mind, we see nothing but 
Ford Madox Ford throughout the pages; 
but if we follow “Judge not, that we be 
not judged,” we might see much in the book 
which would be beneficial. But our minds 
must certainly be unprejudiced when we 
read it—else we will not read past the first 
three pages. 
JosepH Conrap, A PERSONAL REMEM- 
BRANCE, Ford Madox Ford. Little, Brown 
and Co. $2.50. 





SMOKERS! 


oR a good many years Alfred Dun- 
hill has been known to a discriminat- 


ing group of pipe smokers as a maker of’ 


most excellent pipes. It has been said that 
an Englishman could prove his nativity, 
were he to lose his papers in a foreign land, 
by producing his Dunhill pipe. 

Alfred Dunhill has written a book, The 
Pipe Book. The first chapter gives us a 
pretty picture of the solace of tobacco, 
without looking like an advertisement of 
the American Tobacco Company. The ques- 
tion, “Why men smoke,” is given several 
answers. Those who use tobacco will find 
that at least one of the answers strikes a 
responsive chord; those who do not use 
it, unless they be militant “anti’s,” will find 
food for thought. 

We are given a narrative of the customs 
of tobacco users from the earliest known 
time that men used tobacco to the pres- 
ent time. Our geographical memory is 
poor, but our recollection is that Dunhill’s 
narrative covers every country on the 
globe, and the various races of many lands. 
We are told of the quaint, primitive pipes 
made by people from such materials as 
were at hand, and of the make-shifts em- 
ployed when necessity compelled. 

When Dunhill leads us to the Orient we 
encounter the beautiful, elaborate and del- 
icate workmanship in pipes that is found in 
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pottery, rugs and pictures which originate 
in the Far East. Apparently, there was a 
tendency among the people of Japan to ob- 
tain utility, as well as pleasure, from their 
pipes. We are told that the earliest Japa- 
nese pipes were of great size, and were 
stuck in the belt like a sword; if this was 
so it lends point to the foremost of the 
“Disadvantages of Smoking” alleged by an 
old Japanese author, to-wit: “There is a 
natural tendency to hit people over the 
head with one’s pipe in a fit of anger” but 
on the contrary side he sets down among 
the “Advantages”: “It is a companion in 
solitude; it is a storehouse for reflection, 
and gives time for the fumes of wrath to 
disperse.” 

This book will be found interesting to the 
man who has an academic interest in the 
historical use of tobacco, or in pipes for 
consuming tobacco. The illustrations are 
excellent and copious. The general reader 
seeking entertaining diversion from be- 
tween the covers of a book will find The 
Pipe Book rather dull going. 

We trust Alfred Dunhill will long con- 
tinue a maker of briar pipes. (EL. N. 
Hicks.) 

Tue Pipe Book, Alfred Dunhill. The Mac- 
millan Co. $7.50. 





TOPOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


HESE UNITED STATES is a work of lit- 

erary value, motivated by love and 
understanding, based upon a deep knowl- 
edge and brilliant analysis of each state in- 
dividually, thus making a collective work of 
glorification of the whole United States. 
Not only does the work show us how young 
are these United States of ours, but just 
how much has been accomplished in such a 
short time, and the telling is animated by 
an active, searching intelligence. 

The work is divided into two volumes, 
edited by Ernest Gruening, with viewpoints 
of such writers as Sinclair Lewis, Willa 
Cather, Doughlas Freeman, Theodore 
Dreiser, Clayton Hamilton. Of those writ- 
ing in the first volume are to be found 
among others Sherwood Anderson on 
Ohio; Dorothy Camfield Fisher on Ver- 
mont; Robert Herrick on Maine, and Lud- 
wig Lewisohn on South Carolina. All of 
these viewpoints are stimulating with emo- 
tion which has a reaction in the individual 
reader. If we love our United States col- 
lectively, no matter what state we are a na- 
tive of, we will enjoy each one individually. 
The work has an uncanny effect upon the 
emotions of its readers, soaring them on 
wings of greater appreciation. 

THESE Unitep States (Second Series). 

Boni and Liveright. $3.00. Two volumes 

$5.50. Edited by Ernest Gruening. 





FOR OUR DISCRETION 


RTRAITS : REAL AND IMAGINARY, by Er- 
nest Boyd, is most interesting. We 
have found much to ponder over in the first 
part of his book, dealing with the imagi- 
nary. Whether or not we agree or dis- 
agree is only a personal discretion. We will 
at least be amused and entertained by that 
delightfully satirized group of imaginary 
portraits, as we will enjoy the second part 
of the volume given over to the collec- 
tion of impressions of living personalities 
. . . Clever, vivid pen-pictures of well 
known people, among whom appear H. L. 
Mencken, Scott Fitzgerald, Bernard Shaw 
and many others. 
PorTRAITS: REAL AND IMAGINARY, Ernest 
Boyd. George H. Doran. $2.50. 
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LYRICS FOR HOME FOLKS 


re of our modern poets are writing 
so close to the hearts of the people as 
the author of “Patchwork.” There are 
versifiers, of course, who speak in rhyme 
the gooey sentimentalities which appeal to 
the heart of the average man and woman. 
But then, the average man or woman is 
notoriously averse to thinking, and an 
appeal to the heart is so much easier to 
“put over” than an appeal to mentality. 

But here is this Oregon poet, Grace E. 
Hall of Portland, who happily manages to 
combine heart interest with something 
more. Hidden within the lines of her lyrics 
is a bit of philosophy, a hint of humor— 
and if one does not care to delve enough 
to find it, why then take the sentiment and 
let the rest go. For those who do care to 
seek for an inner meaning—and unless it’s 
there it may not be classed as poetry—Miss 
Hall’s lyrics must appeal. 

This is a simple little thing, and brief, 
but the poet has given a life story—some- 
one’s. 


PUSSYWILLOW 


We used to go the meadow trail— 
A narrow path for two— 

When pussywillows in the swale 
Were softly bulging through; 
And sometimes in your crinkly hair 

I’d twist a furry bough; 
The spring is here, but I can’t bear 
The pussywillows—now. 


And if, you country dwellers, there is 
something in the quiet of dusk which moves 
you, which grips you and tightens your 
throat, see if this Oregon pvet has not 
known your emotion. 


SUNSET BY THE CREEK 
*Tis very quiet by the creek, 
The stubble field is bare, 
And yellow haze is hanging like 
A guaze veil in the air; 
The shadows gather in the pool 
Where all the riffles run 
To merge in silence, calm and cool, 
When their brief race is done. 
A slim fish, like a silver bar, 
Lies at the water’s rim; 
A bob-white trills his note afar, 
Another answers him; 
A lone bird, hidden in the brush, 
Darts out and wings away, 
And something in the evening hush 
Moves my dumb lips to pray. 
PatcHwork, by Grace E. Hall. 
Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


WHAT IS THE CHARM? 


HAT is the charm of Cabell’s works? 

What can you individually see in 
them? There are few people who speak 
these questions, even though they may feel 
them. There is something in the mind of 
men which will not admit ignorance! And 
ignorance of what in reference to Mr. Ca- 
bell’s work? It is his individual mind, a 
mind which is a little egotistical and there- 
fore selfish but it is a very interesting mind 
to observe. His “Straws and Prayer- 
books,” is merely an autobiography of that 
mind. Perhaps his digressions are a bit an- 
noying but it is the mind of the man, so 
crowded that it is hard to centralize. One 
gets intimate impressions of the authors of 
today through Mr. Cabell’s own mind, 
sometimes he becomes mocking in his ex- 
pounding of whys and wherefores and al- 
ways analytic. 
Straws AND Prayer Booxs, by James 
Branch Cabell. Robert M. McBride. $2.50. 
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Reproduction of “The Stiegel Cup” from 
N. Hudson Moore’s “Old Glass.” 
COLLECTORS 
| T IS surprising to see how closely 

glass making follows history—how 


the industry is affected in different coun- 
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tries by conquests. Mrs. Moore has done a 
charming piece of work in Old Glass. Not 
only does she make clear the different 
styles of each country, but she traces care- 
fully, by references to her elaborate illus- 
trations, the influence of one country upon 
the other. Instantly we pride ourselves in 
distinguishing the winged stems of Vene- 
tian glass from Bohemian ware, and we 
know immediately the influence one has 
upon the other. 

It might be of interest to state here, that 
though the woman of today, through her 
desire for beautiful glassware, creates the 
demand for production, it was man who 
made possible the advancement of the in- 
dustry; the men who collected at taverns 
to drink ale, their wines—and yes, later 
their cocktails. But this is of course not 
the only kind of glass Mrs. Moore speaks 
of; she touches on everything from vases, 
looking-glasses to rolling-pins and window- 
panes. She leaves no half-way opinion 
that she believes glass work to be a great 
art and she makes it an art in the telling, 
combinations of composition and 
workmanship in the different countries is 
minutely described. The markings and 
methods of distinguishing genuine old glass 
are not forgotten, nor is there any doubt 
left so clearly does she put forth her sub- 
ject, which she knows so perfectly. 


Op Grass, N. Hudson Moore. Stokes. $10. 
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PIRATES! 

6 ys: you just love Pirates!” Thus came 

Samantha Jane to us this month. “I 
slipped a book from your desk—and you'll 
fall in love with Peter when you read it. 
He’s perfectly wonderful—such a gentle- 
man, and such a pirate, and it is all about 
colonial days and pirates of the highseas. 
Of course Alice Hull has to fall in love 
with Peter, and there’s no way out of it 
anyway !” 

Alice Hull does fall in love with Peter 
Burling and there is much more connected 
with that love affair. Mr. Bagby has a good 
knowledge of history and his digressions, 
or should we not call them explanative 
chapters, do not bore us. He has a nice way 
of giving us the information on which he 
has built his delightful story. 

Peter BurvinG, Pirate, by Arthur P. Bag- 
by. Dorrance. $2.00. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

4 I were a young man again, I should 

do as I did before, choose for myself 
the profession of teaching.” Mr. S. D. 
Meads, a grand old man of the teaching 
profession, after forty years in Oakland 
High and grammar schools has told mod- 
estly in a little book of a hundred pages 
the story of his life. His influence for 
good on the young people, an influence 
wholesome as a sunny morning, deserves 
a volume compiled by his former students. 
Jack London said of him: 

“So many things have come crowding 
into my life that my recollection of my 
school days in Oakland has grown a bit 
hazy. Things don’t stand out as_ they 
should, and most of the memories are 
blurred. Two or three teachers I remem- 
ber distinctly enough, and my association 
with one of them at least, formed one of 
the most vital contacts of my early life. 
That one was the science professor at the 


Oakland High School.” 


A Greek scholar and the writer of an 
introduction to chemistry that ran through 
five editions and was for years the standard 
for entrance to the University of California, 
Mr. Meads brought his scholarship from 
Bowdoin College, Maine, where he and 
Doctor Sidney Gulick were classmates. It 
is not, however, the writer of the textbooks 
in chemistry and physics, excellent though 
they were, that attracts the reader of the 
unpretentious autobiography. It is the life 
of a man avowedly affected by two per- 
cepts. The reader is interested in the re- 
actions of the little boy to the events of the 
Civil War and Mr, Meads’ later lecture on 
the Battle of Gettysburg; one reads of his 
fight for better moral sanitation, when he 
stood fast by General Neal Dow’s demand: 
“The grogshop must be made an outlaw in 
these United States;” and of his running 
for governor on the Prohibition ticket. am 

And one reads again in the story—not 
unlike that of Herbert Hoover in childhood 
surroundings—of the well-balanced useful 
life squared to two principles: 

“I want to stand in my own lot and 
place” and “If it is anything good, count 
me in.” iL. E 
In My Own Lor anp Piace: An Auto- 

BIOGRAPHY by S. D. Meads, 





TRAVEL BURLESQUE! 


I nx Mr. anp Mrs. Happock Aproap, 
one will find much real genuine 
laughter; one will unwillingly recall inci- 
dents in his own life similar, or remember 
having encountered such in others. From 
Mrs, Haddock’s note book to the last pe- 
riod of the book, is one performance for 
the long-lived muscles (namely the muscles 
with which one laughs). And Mildred— 


so self-important, placed on a pedestal by 
her parents—the trip in the elevator in New 
York. There isn’t much plot to the story, 
but the manner in which it is written, the 
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quick wit, and understanding make it a 

work which is a pleasure to read. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Happock Asroap, Donald 
Ogden Stewart. George H. Doran. $2.00. 





GUIDE BOOK 

WANDERER AMONG Pictures by E. V. 
Lucas could aptly be titled “The 
Guide Book.” For that is what it amounts 
to. For one contemplating visiting galleries 
of the world, this book should be valuable. 
Perhaps there are others who may be visu- 
alistic enough to place themselves at the el- 
bow of Mr. Lucas as he wanders from 
floor to floor of the different museums of 
Art. To such people, there will be much 
material between the covers of this book. 
It contains more than seventy beautiful 
reproductions and it covers the art col- 
lections of London, Paris, Madrid, Milan, 
Florence, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden, Berlin, Amsterdam, The Hague, 

Antwerp and Brussels. 
A WANDERER AmoncG Pictures, E. V. Lu- 
cas. George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 
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FROM KAY’S 


Selections from 
“CERTAIN MAXIMS OF HAFIZ” 


F She have spoken a word, remember 
thy lips are sealed, 
And the brand of the dog is upon 


him by whom the secret is revealed. 
If she has written a letter, delay not an 
instant, but burn it, 
Tear it in pieces, O Fool, and the wind to 
her mate shall return it! 
If there be trouble to Herward, and a lie of 
the blackest can clear, 
Lie, while thy lips can move or a man is 
alive to hear. 
—Kipling. 
The man of genius is, in the composition 
of his works, and in the best moments of 
his social life, a burning torch shedding 
light on all around, an inspired prophet and 
preacher bringing forth with radiant fea- 
ture and beaming eyes things: new and old 
for the edification and dedication of man- 


kind. —Ex. 


The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while— 
That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom 
And coax the sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
With manly kindness blent; 

It’s worth a million dollars, 
And it doesn’t cost a cent. 








is a Mosaic, composed of 
many smaller stones. Each taken apart and 
viewed singly may be of little value! But 
when grouped together and judiciously 
combined, and set they form a pleasing and 
graceful whole—a costly jewel. 


Happiness 





Did it ever ocur to you that there may 
be something a girl wants more than 
money ? 

Ignorance is the more sin than vice. 

—Dr. J. S. Foote. 


SCRAP BOOK 


SAY SOMETHING GOOD 

Pick out the folks you like the least and 
and watch them for a while; 

They never waste a kindly word, they never 
waste a smile. 

They criticize their fellow man at every 
chance they get, 

They never found a human just to suit 
their fancy yet. 


From them I guess you’d learn some things 
if they were pointed out— 

Some things that everyone of us should 
know a lot about. 

When some one “knocks” a brother, pass 

’round the loving cup, 

something good about him, if 

have to make it up. 


Say 


you 


It’s safe to say that every man God. made 
has trace of good 

That he would fain exhibit to his fellows 
if he could, 

The kindly deeds of many a soul lie hiber- 
nating there, 

Awaiting the encouragement of other souls 
that dare. 


To show the best that’s in them, and a uni- 
versal move 

Would start the whole world running in a 

hopeful, helpful groove. 

something sweet to paralyze 

knocker on the spot 

Speak kindly of his victim, if you know 
the man or not. 


Say the 





There is a saying that no man has tasted 
the full flavor of life until he has known 
poetry, love and war. —John Hopkins. 





Genius consists not as a creator of be- 
ginnings or fancying what does not exist, 
but consists in discerning more truth than 
ordinary minds. 





The undercurrent of the river of life is 
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stronger than the eddies and whirlpools on 
the surface and it knows whither it is 
speeding, and the purpose behind it is 
strong and true and good. 





(Extracts from the Rubaiyat) 
Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
Today of past Regret and future Fears: 
Tomorrow !—Why, tomorrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand 
Years. 


Yesterday this Day’s Madness did prepare; 

Tomorrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink; for you know not whence you came, 
or why: 

Drink! For you know not why you go, nor 
where. 





STANDARD SAYINGS 

When the wine is in wit is out. 

What we call time enough often proves 
little enough. 

Errors in religion may claim our pity but 
should excite no anger. 

Recreation should not be our business but 
fit us for it. 

Riches cannot purchase mental endow- 
ment. 

Ill got, ill spent. 

Whatsoever is well resolved on, should be 
quickly performed. 

True virtue knows no stain. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Wine, women and song; enough said. 

Ease and honors are seldom found to- 


gether. 
SOMETIMES WORDS 
MORE THAN SWORDS. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 
WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
(From a manuscript collection made by 
Eugene Field.) 
A CASTAWAY 
CASTAWAY on this great earth, 
A sickly child of humble birth 
And homely feature, 
Before me rushed the swift and strong; 
I thought to perish in the throng, 
Poor puny creature. 
Then crying in my loneliness, 
I prayed that Heaven in my distress 
Some aid would bring. 
And pitying my misery, 
My guardian angel said he, 
Sing, poet, sing! 
Since then my grief is not so sharp, 
I know my lot and tune my harp, 
And chant my ditty, 
And kindly voices cheer the bard, 
And gentle hearts his song reward 
With love and pity. 


WOUND 








TO THYSELF 
A solemn proverb haunts my mind 
With meaning deep and vast, 
The mill will never grind again 
With waters that are past. 


Take the lesson to thyself 
Loving hearts and true; 
Golden years are passing by, 
Life is ebbing, too, 


Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 

Time can never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 
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Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while life shall last. 

The mill will never grind again 
With waters that are past. 





Work eight hours and sleep eight hours 
and you will make a living; but the way 
you live the other eight will determine the 
kind of a living you make. 





Religions are many and different, but 
reason is one. Humanity is the heart of 
man and justice is the path of man. The 
broad-minded see the truth in different re- 
ligions, the narrow-minded see only the 


differences. 





Time is a File that wears and makes no 
noise. 





(Given Kay by the author, with the no- 
tation on the manuscript, “Memory, fond 
Memory.”) 

AT TWILIGHT 
Be near to me at morn, when sage reflec- 
tion 

Is lost in youth’s impulsive ardent glow; 
When only lingers one sweet recollection 

Through all my days, one thought: I love 

you so! 


Be near to me at eve, when day is waning 

And when the softer dusk is looming 
slow; 

Be near to me—I am so tired of feigning: 

Dear heart, I love you so—I love you so! 


Be near to me when Age and Time, en- 
folding, 

Have left the Lamp of Life bedimmed 
and low; 

Ah, come to me that I, 
holding, 

May give it back again—I love you so! 

—D. Bedford Jones. 


your lost youth 





DESCRIPTION FROM 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


The sun hung low over the pines, all the 
scrubby, foreland ran molten golden in 
every tufted furrow; flock after flock of 
twittering little birds whirled into the briars 
and out again, scattering inland into undu- 
lating flight. The Zenith turned shell pink; 
through dotted shoals of clouds spread 
spaces of palest green like calm lakes in 
the sky. The sweet sea breeze softly 
hummed its good night melody that told 
all nature that the shades of night would 
soon be upon them. 


—Robert W. Chambers. 





Pleasure is a human creation, a delicate 
art, to which, as for music or painting, 
only a few are apt. 





Many people are not stupid but are stup- 
ing. 
Either be good or bad, but don’t belong 
to the mediocrity class. 
—C. F. Crowley, M. D. A. M. 
To err is human; to forgive divine. 
—Alexander Pope. 





An ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness. —J. H. Lyon. 





A setting sun 
Should leave a path of glory in the skies 
of all, 


—John Dryden. 
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Forgetting everything which is past and 
stretching forward to what lies in front of 
me, with my eyes fixed upon a goal I push 
on to secure the prize of God’s heaven- 
ward call in Christ. 


Love’s always selfish, always cruel to 
others, always means trouble and sorrow, 
and disappointment. But it is worth it, 
even when it brings complete disaster. Life 
isn’t life without it. 








That which seems romantic in retrospect 
is only too often unpleasantly realistic in 
its actual experience. 
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SUCCESS 


He achieves success who lives well, 


laughs often, and loves much; who gains 
the respect of intelligent men, and the love 
of little 


accomplishes his task; 


children; who fills his niche and 
who leaves the world 
better than he found it, 
proved poppy, 
soul; 


whether by an im- 
a perfect poem, or a rescued 
lacks 
earth’s beauty, or fails to express it; 
looks for the 
gives the best he has—whose life 
spiration, whose memory 


who never appreciation of 
who 
always best in others and 
is an in- 


is a benediction. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


{)= Elinor Wylie picture the eternal 
warring between good and evil in her 
new novel: “The Venetian Glass Nephew,” 
in Century Magazine for March? Cynicism 
seems to tread on the heels of spiritualism, 
and wealth of description beautifully word- 
rounded is there. Book One concludes in 
this number. “Crime and Punishment” 
with arguments pro and con anent capital 
punishment, are clearly and humanely dealt 
with by H. J. Bridges; and Clarence Dar- 
row gives his beliefs with the evasion of 
many essential points due to his training in 
evasion when evasion will work for ac- 
quittal of the clients in his professional 
care. Those in favor of capital punishment 
will find difficulty in accepting the re- 
mainder of Darrow’s arguments, and those 
not in favor of meting out that punishment 
will sense the feeling of surprise that one 
so fair in other arguments, should be will- 
ing to see the horror that is called capital 
punishment, seemingly approved by the 
worker in humanity betterment. 

E. Alexander Powell, 
interesting, takes his readers “into the blue” 
—a trek into the African hinterland. And, 
although told and retold, the thrill is again 
experienced when he tells of standing be- 
fore the block of cement bearing the in- 
scription: “Livingstone-Stanley, 1871.” Al- 
most one can hear the now historic brief 
sentences: “My name is Stanley. And you 
are Doctor Livingstone, I presume.” 
“Drums on the Lualaba” titles Mr. Powell's 
story, and the part the drums play in com- 
munication of happenings in that country, 
lead us to believe they run a close second 
to our radio and telegraph. Mexico invites 
our interest in this number, by a series of 
drawings by George Wharton Edwards, 
and an article by Ernest Gruening “The 
New Era in Mexico.” 

Is there a “fad” in titles, as well as in 
music, and did Arlen start it when he 
wrote “The Green Hat?” Louise Townsend 
Nicholl gives a story with the title: “Green 
Ice.” NEXT 

These are only a part of the good things 
in Century. 

March “Popular Science Monthly,” gives 
a scientific and mechanical quirk to the 
cross-word puzzle craze. Asked by one if 
I had the fad I answered: “No, I have 
been solving ‘word puzzles’ ever since I 
began to write, studying Webster’s dic- 
tionary and Roget’s Thesauras,” “The- 
sauras, what’s that?” asked the one who 
had taken me to task for my lack of in- 
terest in the subject. Right then and there, 
I saw the educational value of the craze. 


always intensely 


” 





after read- 
being thrilled with the 
word-pictures of imaginary happenings, 
read of the “realities” that man’s brain has 
fathered, and take off your hat in sincere 
admiration. It seems it must be magic, 
sorcery, enchantment ! 


But to return to the magazine 


ing fiction and 


Julian S. Huxley, grandson of the world- 
famous scientist has been writing a series 
of articles entitled; “America Re-Visited,” 
and March Current Opinion quotes liberally 
from them as published in London Spec- 
tator. Among other things, he is quoted 
as saying: “The West is not troubled with 
the New England conscience or any Eastern 
high-brow intellectuality.” All this anent 
“Fundamentalism” and Evolution. 


Contemporary Verse will discontinue with 
the close of 1925; at least that is the an- 
nouncement of its editor, Charles Wharton 
Stork. This will be a matter of regret to 
the many friends it has made during the 
decade in which it has appeared. Conserva- 
tive, without being narrow, this is one of 
the few poetry magazines which would seem 
to have a real reason for existence. Mr. 
Stork gives as his reason that there are 
“too many poetry magazines today.” 

Yet in almost the same mail comes a new 
Western magazine of verse, The Mesa, 
published by The Colorado Springs Poetry 
Society. I’m afraid this first number might 
serve aS an argument in support of Mr. 
Stork’s pronouncement, yet it is, of course, 
altogether unfair to judge by the initial 
number of any publication. There is in the 
issue, Volume I, Number I, some verse of 
real quality— Margaret Tod Ritter, Belle 
Turnbull and Lilian White Spencer have 
verse which, if not of their best, is at least 
not open to severe criticism—but there is 
much which might better be omitted. The 
Mesa is a quarterly, with subscription at 
$1.00. Its address is 1106 North Nevada 
Avenue, Colorado Springs. 


Re-referring to “The Green Hat” and 
“Green Ice” I note that William Rose Benet 
in his poem “Whale” in New Republic, 
February 18, says “He cried with a purple 
voice.” Shades of Webster, Roget, Cross- 
word Puzzles!! AND the “Purple Cow” of 


literary history! 
Ada Kyle Lynch. 





Larry Barretto, author of “A Conqueror 
Passes,” having finished reading the final 
proofs of his new novel of New York, “To 
Babylon,” which Little, Brown and Com- 
pany will publish this spring, has joined 
the seasonal flight of American authors, 
and sailed for Europe. 








BUSH ADVENTURERS 


The Australian bush yields material for 
this intensely interesting book by Charles J. 
Finger. The author takes for his material 
the exploits of half a dozen famous char- 
acters of the Australian wilds, and sets 
forth vividly their adventuring. There is 
Popjoy, product of Londonderry who forced 
a king to the back streets, a Sydney exile, 
outlaw, hero; there is the story of Captain 
Moonlight, minister who turned robber; 
and there are others. It is a book for those 
who know the wilds and their peoples; it is 
a book for the stay-at-home adventurers. 
BusHRANcers, by Charles J. Finger. Robert 

McBride & Co. $3.00 net. 


The Dutch translation of Emerson 
Hough’s novel, “The Covered Wagon,” is 
in process of completion by the Leidsche 
Vitgeversmaatschappiz of Leiden, Holland. 
One wonders what the familiar pages of 
Mr. Hough’s story of the pioneers will look 
like in ten-syllable words. 


Major Vivian Gilbert, author of “The 
Romance of the Last Crusade,” is the for- 
tunate possessor of a thatched cottage in 
an English village where nothing can dis- 
turb him while writing. 
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Music and Musicians 


By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, M. M. 


N August last OverLAND gave a 

short biographical sketch of Frank 

Patterson, whose opera, The Echo, 
is to be given in Portland, Oregon, this 
coming Spring under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, a fit- 
ting tribute to this composer-librettist. 

Germany places high value on its com- 
poser-poet, Wagner. We realize Wagner’s 
value as an artistic asset to Germany, yet 
we overlook and ignore our own composers. 
We, too, have composer-poets — Patterson, 
Lyford, Stearns, and others—yet give them 
slight encouragement, and so this tribute to 
a former resident of the West Coast is 
doubly pleasing. 

The scene of The Echo is laid in a huge 
cave. Through a small opening at the left, 
the sea is shimmering in the moonlight. 
The cave is dark, lit only by a faint ruddy 
glow from the fire, before which Acantha 
lies, sleeping. A boat is drawn upon the 
shore where Acantha was cast, and where, 
for many years, she has led a lonely life. 
She dreams of hope above the cliffs, where 
she thinks warm hearts are_ throbbing, 
children laugh and sing, and there is love 


and life. She seems aimost to face madness 
in the dreadful surrounding silence. 

Suddenly there comes a call; Theudas is 
floating and sobbing his torment out upon 
the waves. His rescue, now, becomes her 
only thought. This meeting results in riot- 
dus, bacchanalian, but unsatisfactory life. 
Hopes of a higher, more perfect love which 
can only be attained by freedom from this 
bedeviled isle, far from passion’s unholy 
flame; freedom from grief and pain, where 
only a purer, eternal love exists, fill their 
souls, 

Together, they seek the shore, enter the 
boat, push it quickly out. It disappears, re- 
appears, and finally moves from sight, 
carrying the lovers to the real land of their 
dreams. 

American artists who have proved their 
ability by the fire of experience, will form 
the cast, and as far as advance information 
goes, this meeting in Portland is to be a 
festival which will mark a new era for Art 
in our land. Members of the Federation 
from every State will meet in Portland, 
and those fortunate enough to go, will have 
a new bit of history for their records. 


A Home in the Desert 


went to the Industrial Hall, referred 
to as the Round-house because of its 
shape, searching for them. 

We wandered from booth to booth, 
admiring, and exclaiming in delight, 
at the wonders unfolded to our eager 
gaze. 

One booth, in particular, caught and 
held our attention. Golden butter lay 
in glass cases placed on blocks of ice. 
Fruit and flowers of all kinds had 
been moulded to decorate the countless 
rolls. Here and there some soul, more 
daring than the rest, had attempted a 
child or an animal. Yellow as a dan- 
delion, of satin smoothness in grain, 
the butter gave mute testimony to the 
careful, loving hands of many a busy 
farm woman, 


Mother had not entered any butter, 

but a loaf of her bread had taken first 
prize. And again our hearts were big 
with pride. We considered our parents 
shining examples for all the world to 
copy. 
In the booth devoted to fancy-work, 
quilts of marvelous designs and a mul- 
titude of colors, hung on long lines. 
A crazy patchwork quilt, made en- 
tirely of silk and velvet pieces, joined 
together by a chain-stitch of embroid- 
ery silk, filled us with deep admira- 
tion. 

We came at last to the exhibit of 
farm produce. Here were golden 
pumpkins, so huge and round that one 
easily comprehended how Cinderella 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166) 


rode in a coach carved from one. We 
could close our eyes and see her on 
the way to the party. 

There was a splendid display of yel- 
low grains, wheat as high as one’s 
head, the heads heavy with long row 
upon row of plump kernals. The 
bearded barley and oats drooped on 
their stems like small plumes. 

A farmer was standing by the heap 
of potatoes that had the coveted blue 
ribbon, explaining to an _ interested 
group his exact method of seed selec- 
tion and cultivation. 

We listened a moment, then wan- 
dered on. The booth where preserved 
fruits were displayed fairly made our 
mouths water. Big red strawberries, 
our favorite fruit, shone through the 
glass as natural as if just picked. 

In the distance we caught sight of 
mother, holding a twin firmly by each 
hand, chatting with a group of friends. 
A big clock said it was ten minutes 
of twelve. At the noon hour we were 
all to meet in a section of the hall 
where tables and chair had been pro- 
vided for those who brought their 
lunch. 

We hastened toward her, murmur- 
ing that we were so hungry we could 
not wait another minute. We selected 
our table, placed the chairs about it, 
and got out the big lunch basket. Pres- 
ently father and Fred and Guy came 
in together. Father had taken the boys 
to see all the livestock, explaining 


carefully the different breeds, their 
virtues or failings. 

Fred and Guy were wise with a 
great wisdom that they promptly 
spilled over us in a rush of talk. We 
listened idly, while we laid out the 
lunch and paper plates, cups and nap- 
kins. 

At one o'clock occurred what we 
considered the crowning event of the 
day, a balloon ascension. The fear- 
less occupant was to perform on a 
trapeze high up in the blue, and finally 
descend to the earth by means of a 
parachute. This event had been sched- 
uled a number of times for the Fair, 
but on account of winds had never 
been performed. As this day was hot 
and still, with no sign of wind, our 
hopes rose high. 

We consumed in haste large quanti- 
ties of fried chicken, cold boiled eggs, 
sandwiches, doughnuts rolled in sugar, 
and caraway-seed cookies, washing it 
down with lemonade. Mother had put 
the juice and sugar in a big earthen 
jar, so all that remained was pouring 
in the water. 

It was slightly warm, yet so refresh- 
ing that we drank cup after cup, until 
father said we would splash as we 
walked. We giggled our appreciation 
of his joke. The boys rose as the 
last crumb vanished, and made their 
way rapidly through the crowd, slip- 
ping in and out like eels. 

Father left to see a man who want- 
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ed to purchase one of his pure-bred 
Merino rams. I grasped a twin by 
each hand and said to mother: 

“T’ll take brother and sister with 
me. I won't let them out of my sight, 
really, truly,” in response to a ques- 
tioning look in her eyes. 

I was very proud of our twins, and 
today they were looking their best in 
new, white belted dresses, and white 
hats bound with blue velvet ribbon. 
They had passed their third birthday 
some weeks before, and in answer to 
questions concerning their age re- 
sponded proudly: 

“Way past three, and ’most four!” 

They clung to me tightly, their 
warm, soft little hands in mine, and 
their faces wreathed in smiles, chat- 
tering gaily of the balloon. 

We could see it plainly, a big red 
ball held on a smooth piece of ground 
by a number of boys and men who 
stood on the edge, one crowded close 
against another. Fred and Guy were 
among them, their eyes large with sus- 
pense. They were wedged in between 
two big fat men, but they were there 
with both feet, nothing else mattered. 

As the gas heated, the big red ball 
grew round and taut. Behind it the 
trapeze and parachute lay upon the 
ground. At last came the thrilling 
cry, “Let ’er go!” The men and boys 
sprang off, the balloon rose slowly, 
until at last it floated high above us, 
with a man in tights performing on 
the trapeze. It was thrilling beyond 
all words to watch him swing by one 
hand, whirl round and round, stand 
on his head on the swaying bar. 

I heard a voice near me say gravely : 
“There’s goin’ to be a right smart lot 
o’ sunburned tonsils by night, in this 
section of the country.” 

A burst of laughter greeted his 
words, and the drawling voice con- 
tinued : 

“There’s one bad case I can see 
right from here. Ain’t it a shame, 
boys! And she looks like such a nice 
girl, too.” 

I squirmed about to see who was 
speaking, when a great cry arose, and 
my eyes went swiftly back to the 
balloon. The man had pulled the trip 
rope and clinging to his parachute was 
falling like a shot toward the earth. 

Horror! would that parachute never 
open! A woman beside me groaned 
in anguish: “He'll be killed, sure! 
He’s going to smash right down in 
front of us!” 

Suddenly the parachute opened, and 
slowly and gradually floated down and 
landed on the race track. The man 
bowed smilingly to the ringing cheers, 
and disappeared in the crowd. 

Our eyes again watched the balloon 
still floating idly above in the blue. It 





was slowly turning over, describing a 
great arc, black smoke pouring out 
in a cloud. It descended gracefully, 
and finally lighted on the racetrack 
with a dull thud, a mass of canvas and 
ropes, shorn of all glory. 

I put my hand to my throat, for 
such had been my excitement that sobs 
were straining hard at the chords. 
Deeply ashamed of my emotions I 
turned to slip away in the crowd. In 
the tense moments that preceded I had 
lost my grasp on the hands of the 
twins. I could not see them any- 
where. I was not frightened for a 
few moments, feeling such each new 
step they would come in sight. 

In and out of the crowd I went, on 
seeing a friendly, familiar face I asked 
anxiously: “Have you seen our 
twins?” I grew frantic finally, fearing 
unnumbered terrors, and enlisted the 
aid of friends in my search. 

I came at last to Mother and Ella, 
and hastily, in broken words, told 
them of the great trouble that had 
come upon me. Their anxious faces 
struck new terror in my heart. 

Ella reproached me_ vehemently. 
Mother did not speak except to ask a 
few rapid questions, where had I seen 
them last, who was near me, how long 
they had been gone? I led her to the 
place where they had vanished, and 
with a trembling finger pointed out the 
exact spot. 

People joined in the search, until 
at last a big crowd was hunting with 
us, here and there, inside the big 
Roundhouse, under the grandstand 
filled with people waiting for the races, 
even in the far stables and pens they 
searched to no avail. 

At last a man strolling by said care- 
lessly: “Sav, there’s a couple o’ kids 
asleep in a big box turned on its side, 
in the shade of the Roundhouse. May- 
be they’re yours. Gosh, they did look 
cute! Come on, I'll lead you to them.” 

He led the way. mother close at 
his heels, Ella and I behind, and after 
trailed the motley array of searchers. 
We knelt down and looked into the 
box. There thev were, hand in hand, 
their heads resting together and eyes 
closed in slumber, rosy lips half smil- 
ing, as if their dreams were happy 
ones. 

The procession passed slowly by, 
peeking in one at a time, whispering 
as they laughingly rose, and slipping 
awav softly. 

Mother seated herself on the box. 
her face flushed. She was hot. tired 
and exasperated. “Go away.” she 
said to me softly, “and don’t vou dare 
to come near these twins until we get 
home again. I thought I could trust 
you. Rene.” 

The reproach ‘in her last words 
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stung me to deep resentment, and bit- 
ter grief. With one arm bent across 
my face to hide the tears that would 
come, despite all efforts, I stumbled 
away hastily. 

Presently an arm slipped around my 
waist, and Ella said consolingly: 
“Don't cry, Rene. You didn’t mean 
to lose them. We all know that you 
love little brother and sister dearly.” 

At the kindly words a storm of 
sobs shook me. Ella led me to the 
shade of a tree and brought a cup of 
water. I dipped:my handkerchief in 
it and washed away the tears, and 
gained control of myself. My sobs 
ceased. I straightened my hat and said 
eagerly : 

“Let’s hurry to the grandstand, so 
we can see the races.” 

The band was crashing out a mighty 
tune, that put wings on our feet. We 
fairly flew up the steep stairway, past 
seats packed solid with a cheering 
mass of humanity, until we came to 
the back of the open stand. Behind 
us rose the railing. We mounted it 
cautiously, and clasped a convenient 
post tightly, not daring to look behind 
us, where a fleeting glance had showed 
the solid earth, spread out as if wait- 
ing to catch us as we fell. 

Ah, now let joy be unconfined! We 
could see the racetrack clearly, its full 
half-mile of length wound away be- 
neath our eyes. 

The space before the stand, erected 
for the judges of the day, was filled 
with thoroughbred running horses, 
trim and clean of limb, tossing their 
heads and champing their bits, eager 
to be off and away. Broad and white 
the smooth race course stretched out 
before them. 

They started—the judge called them 
back again—and yet again the false 
start was made. But at last the word 
“Go” rang out like a clarion call, and 
they were off. 

A beautiful black, ridden by a slen- 
der jockey wearing a pink silk shirt, 
caught and held my attention. 

A few seats below us a group of 
men were making wagers on the race. 

“Ten to one on Midnight, the black 
filly,” called a voice. 

“Taken!” a gruff responded. 

I turned to Ella and said breath- 
lessly: “Ten to one on Midnight, the 
black filly. I'll bet you my dime 
against a penny.” 

She nodded, without taking her eyes 
from the race. I felt thrillingly 
wicked. I was gambling on a horse 
race, well known as a sin of deepest 
dye. 

The black filly 


was running so 


smoothly and swiftly that she seemed 
like a bird skimming just above the 
earth. Now she gained until she was 
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second, inch by inch she approached 
the bright bay that led the race. 

“Midnight, Midnight!” the crowd 
shrieked in encouragement. Evidently 
she was a favorite with the odds 
against her. 

At last, down the homestretch, neck 
by neck thundered the black filly and 
the bright bay. 

With a sudden spurt of speed the 
bay drew ahead and passed under the 
wire, winner by a few feet. 

With a quick change of allegiance 
the crowd yelled itself hoarse with 
praise of the boy. “All the world 
loves a winner,” I heard a voice near 
me say laughingly. There was a pause, 
then it continued : 

“Curious thing, isn’t it, the psy- 
chology of a crowd?” 

I did not hear the reply for Ella 
demanded, her dime, speaking in firm 
tones that brooked not of a refusal. 

Sullenly I handed it over. The joy 
of gambling had suddenly lost its lure. 
Bitterly I reflected that I had to wash 
the dishes for a whole week, in order 
to earn the sum I had carelessly tossed 
away. 

Also the task had to be done with- 
out a word of complaint, otherwise 
there was no reward forthcoming. I 
had been a fool, indeed. 

A group of cowboys in chaps and 
gay silk shirts paused near us, wide 
sombreroes decorated with carved 
leather jbands, bright silk handker- 
chiefs tied about their necks, deeply 
tanned by sun and wind. 


Their high-heeled boots were deco- 
rated with silver spurs that clanked 
musically as they walked. Close be- 
hind them followed a group of small 
boys, their eyes wide with admiration 
of the heroes from cattle-land. 

A slow, drawling voice sounded, 
vaguely familiar, then clearly came the 
words: 

“Well, well, see who’s here, boys! 
The maiden with the sunburned ton- 
sils, I do declare!” 

One of the cowboys paused before 
me and questioned anxiously: 

“Throat hurt much, little one?” 
Like a flash I caught his joke and my 
cheeks flamed hot with indignant an- 
ger. 

I could not find words with which 
to retort. Lacking the stinging sar- 
casm I longed to voice I contented 
myself with sticking out my tongue at 
him. Mute evidence of my contempt. 

He looked at’ his friends, winked, 
and said sorrowfully: 

“And she looks like such a nice 
girl, too! Yet she is lost to all sense 
of reverence for age. Let’s go before 
our morals are te-totally contami- 
nated.” 

They clattered away, the small boys 
close at their heels. 

A race between trotters was called. 

A number of light racing vehicles, 
drawn by shining horses, drew up be- 
fore the judges’ stand, awaiting in- 
structions. 


A 
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One race succeeded another in swif; 
succession. Ella wished to wager 
with me on each and every race, hay- 
ing tasted the sweetness of easy money, 

I had learned my lesson well, and 
shook my head in a firm negative. 
Even her taunt, “Well, I must say, 
Rene, you are a poor sport,” failed to 
move me. I knew, and she knew, that 
five cents still reposed in the pocket 
of my gingham dress. She wished to 
add it to the ten she had obtained 5 
easily. I was equally desirous of keep. 
ing the sum. It was not much, cer- 
tainly, but even at that it was far bet- 
ter than an empty pocket. 

The hours sped by on winged feet, 
The last race was run, and the bj 
crowd swarmed down the stairs. The 
shadows were growing long. It was 
time to start for home. 

When we reached the house mother 
and the twins greeted us gaily from 
the back porch. Evidently I had been 
completely forgiven for losing my 
charges. I basked in the sunshine of 
their smiles, and felt after all, the 
world was a fine place. 

Fred and Guy had gone to bring 
home the cows. Father was busy at 
the barn with the evening chores. The 
busy, work-a-day existence engulfed 
us once more. Gone now, until an- 
other year had rollen away, the glory 
of the Weld County Fair. 

Dim in the misty distance it lured 
and beckoned with its manifold joys. 


(To be continued) 


A House Divided 


Economic jeopardy, wearing as it 
did on the spirits of these four people, 
together with their mutual antagon- 
isms, brought matters to a crisis in 
the Brock household one afternoon 
late in July. Adam had lain snoring 
all the afternoon on a sofa in the sit- 
ting room, having deciared himself on 
the verge of sunstroke. Meantime, the 
starving herd of milk cows, through 
persistent straining and rubbing at the 
barbed-wire fence, had made a breach 
and charged ravenously into the de- 
licious forage alongside the pasture, 
stuffing themselves to repletion. An 
hour elapsed before the disaster was 
discovered by Virginia O’Hara, who 
came breathless to report. 

“Mrs. Brock, yer cows are all in the 
corn.” 

Such tidings, always provocative of 
extreme excitement, roused Julia, who 
had been seeking a cool spot in the 
summer house. 

“Where, Virginia?” she demanded. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


“North side the field,” said the bare- 
foot wisp. “Come and I’ll help you.” 

“Adam!” cried Mrs. Brock. “The 
cows are out!” 

“Supposin’ they are! I’m too sick 
to be chasin’ any cattle,” Adam replied 
in muffled tones, and thrust his face 
into the corner of the sofa, next the 
wall. 


yee setting out with Virginia,— 
a tough weed, absolutely impervi- 
ous, apparently, to all weather,—man- 
aged to round up the herd and rein- 
state them in the dry pasture before 
they had foundered themselves. She 
came back to the house, still wonder- 
ing at Adam’s non-appearance. Ut- 
terly exhausted, she sank again into 
her seat in the summer house. She 
could hear her mother within, up- 
braiding Adam for his indifference in 
her weak and ineffective argumenta- 
tion. Occasionally Adam emitted an 
almost inaudible reply. 


“Adam, we're goin’ to ruin, as yer 
pa said,” said the mother. 

“’Taint my fault, is it?” growled 
Adam. 

“No, Adam, I don’t mean that, but 
you might be more willing to lift and 
push things along.” 

There wa* a thud as if Adam had 
put his feet to the floor and were sit- 
ting upright. 

“There you go again,” he roared. 
“Here I am, used up with the heat, 
and havin’ to stand this! I don’t blame 
pa fer pullin’ stakes and gettin’ out 0 
here. I’ve a mind to do it myself! 

There was now the sound of feet 
descending the narrow staircase. Julia 
knew now that Madge, who had been 
asleep above-stairs, was. bringing UP 
reinforcements. Quarrel tho’ she and 
Adam did from one week to the next, 
Madge always stood with Adam in 
crises like this. The stair door opened 
and closed. 

“But think of Julia!” querulously 
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entreated the mother. “She can’t be 
running about in this heat either.” 

“That’s right, ma!’’ This time the 
yoice was shrill and bitter. “Pick on 
Adam all the time. It’s Adam, Adam, 
Adam all day. A man who’s goin’ t’ 
be a father in less’n a month has got 
to guard against leaving his wife when 
she needs him most.” 

The cheap speciousness of this in- 
terpolation filled Julia with disgust. 
She wanted to pull the minx’s hair. 
But a deeper feeling of self-respect, 
and an instinctive regard for Madge’s 
approaching motherhood held her 
aloof from the fray waging within. 

Indeed, she was growing used to 
this infantile bickering. Sometimes it 
fell on deaf ears. She now sought her 
own chamber, bathed her dusty hands 
and face, and put on another gown. 
As she did so, a plan long dormant in 
her mind came jiorth for more serious 
consideration. She was resolved that 
after the birth of the expected child, 
she would go elsewhere,—where she 
did not know. She was sure that she 
would not take the district school in 
“No. 2.” She yearned for a wider 
outlook. As a child she had gone once 
with her father to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Ever since that day a long- 
ing had been hers to go there again. 
She could find employment, perhaps in 
a store, perhaps even as a “hired girl.” 
She could be earning enough at least 
to meet that terrific interest. 

Not for an instant did she seek to 
evade responsibility. Her one aim was 
to find some place in the world where 
she could help her struggling mother 
with burdens under which she was 
manifestly sinking hourly. She sought 
also to eliminate herself from the fam- 
ily circle, for she felt that her presence 
bred hostilities that would partially die 
down in her absence. 

She had a little over a hundred dol- 
lars in the bank, which she resolved 
for the present to retain for emergen- 
cies, Calmness of resolve fell about 
her while the storm below stairs spent 
its fury and receded also into the past, 
to be utterly forgotten, as most such 
disagreements usually are, by the im- 
mediate participants. 

The drought broke as suddenly as it 
had come. That night, as she lay 
awake in the stifling silence of the little 
toom she now called her own, she 
heard the first, faint whisper of rain 
in the leaves of the apple tree outside 
her window, and a fairy pattering on 
the shingles just above her head. A 
peal of distant thunder was answered 
by a lightning flash that illuminated 
every corner of the tiny whitewashed 
apartment and was followed by a gi- 
gantic crackling; rending and crashing 
of repeated thunders in the heavens 


just over the staunch little farmhouse. 
Utterly without warning, a great gust 
of wind swept in at the window, bear- 
ing with it a rushing torrent of heavy 
rain. A chill as of oceans of cold 
water made her hastily rise to close 
the sash and to throw a wrap about 
her. She sat looking out into the pan- 
demonium, fascinated by the alternate 
inky blackness and dazzling embroid- 
ery of raindrops against the panes as 
the lightning flared and waned. Trees 
groaned in the gale, tossing their 
branches wildly in the silver green of 
the wet flashes. The sound of water 
running in the lower levels and ditches 
now stole on her senses, and again 
peace in the midst of turmoil came 
over her spirit. 

Yet this mood remained but a mo- 
ment. A loud knocking at the door 
called her back to immediate problems. 
She sprang up and threw it open. 
Adam stood there. He was fully 
dressed. 

“TIt—it’s Madge,” 
goin’ for the doctor.” 

Before daybreak he returned with 
the physician. But Madge had already 
given birth to a stillborn child. 

“Heat and excitement,” ‘said the 
doctor. 


he said. “I’m 


CuHapTerR IX 
Sea period of recovery from 


the illness incident to the birth 
of her child was of miraculously short 
duration. In ten days she was up and 
around the house. She began to take 
a new interest in life. A short season 
of grief for the lost infant, and her 
repining ceased. Even in the most 
emphatic moments of her lamenta- 
tions, there had been a trace of the 
histrionic. And now she sought fre- 
quent opportunity to go to town to 
see what might be for sale at the New 
York store; to try on shoes at Little- 
john’s; to eat ice cream—a most ex- 
travagantly priced luxury to Mrs. 
Brock, who considered a nickel spent 
for peppermints a financial exploit of 
profound significance. 

This tendency to spend money was 
due to the young lady’s false notion of 
the Brock economics: She was con- 
vinced that Adam was a sort of a 
Klondike. In the First National Bank 
of Manchester, according to her men- 
tal picture, reposed generous balances 
for all sorts of purposes. She had been 
the pampered daughter of a family 
whose other members asked little if 
onlv this flower of the hearth might 
bud and blossom gloriously. Gifts 
from Bud had been hers since before 
she could remember. Though sunk in 
penury and debt, Dad Neith had 
always managed about her clothes 
money. And as for Mrs. Neith, she 
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“went without” through the years, 
knowing the uselessness of her own 
trying to “look like anything,” as she 
put it. 

However, as the summer advanced, 
it became more and more apparent to 
Julia that no good thing could possibly 
come out of this situation. Her 
mother, the irritant on every possible 
occasion, continued from week to 
week her inevitable function of heat- 
ing up the gears of the family routine. 
The eldest of these three unhappy 
women, she presented a mental atti- 
tude worthy of an ill-natured two- 
year-old. From the first day of the 
entrance of Madge into that family 
circle, she had taken firm grasp of the 
notion that she was the innocent vic- 
time of enormous catastrophies too 
great for any ordinary mortal to bear. 

The last of Julia’s school money had 
been used to purchase the new cows. 
As soon as these: additional members 
of the herd had been introduced into 
the north pasture, drought had fallen, 
and the milk receipts had correspond- 
ingly suffered. Feeling herself super- 
fluous at home, for by now Madge had 
recovered sufficiently to assume her 
role as housekeeper, Julia determined 
on action. 

One day when she had gone to Man- 
chester for an errand, she determined 
on seeking work. To her surprise she 
found what she sought at the New 
York store. And Mrs. Brock, after 
a half-hour of objection and refusal, 
saw her daughter rise to defy parental 
authority. 

“T’m going anyhow, ma.” 

“But how can I run this place 
alone?” 

“You have three.” 

“Madge can’t keep house.” 

“She must learn.” 

“T forbid you to go.” 

“You forbade me teaching. You 
were always forbidding father doing 
things. He went. I’m going too. 
Then you can have everything your 
own way.” In her voice was the ring 
of finality. Mrs. Brock said no more 
to her daughter, though, for the next 
few days, she did not cease to bewail 
to herself her unhappy lot... . 

Crossing the iron bridge, at Man- 
chester, one found himself on Main 
Street. Already Manchester, though 
a town of only four thousand people, 
was feeling the influence of Dubuque 
and even the magnificently distant but 
far-famed Chicago. Plate glass win- 
dows had been put in by the furniture 
and drug stores; and, behind these 
vast expanses of shining glass, gleamed 
manv a bedroom suite of golden oak, 
or, if it were the drug store, shone 
many a newly equipped “fountain” at 
whose ambrosial board the wide-eyed 
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and solemn rusticity of the region 
quaffed the ineffable strawberry soda 
or dipped cautiously into inverted 
cones of vanilla ice cream. 

There was quite a considerable ag- 
gregation of business houses, all of 
dull red brick, all of two stories and 
with mustily odorous stairs leading up 
to the doctors’ and lawyers’ offices 
above. Two notable places of busi- 
ness were “The New York Store,” 
where were sold dry goods and no- 
tions, and “Cook’s Emporium,” a 
wide-entranced establishment, where 
were kept a great variety of farm ma- 
chines and equipment. These two 
places of business, with “Tidball’s 
Racket Store,” composed the mercan- 
tile nucleus of the city. The New York 
Store occupied the central position, 
with the Racket Store one door up 
street and the Emporium one door 
down. Directly opposite the New 
York Store was MacEwen’s Phar 
macy, a resplendent place, reeking 
with mysterious essences and drugs, 
and gleaming with rows of sinister 
bottles, and with huge globes full of 
amber, green and red liquids in the 
show windows. 

Julia at her counter sold ribbons 
and dress goods. There were two 
rows of glass show cases mounted on 
intricate cast iron legs of a discon- 
certingly fragile appearance. The floor 
was oily and worn with countless pas- 
sages of the more or less assiduous 
clerks whom the store had employed 
in times past. Journeying up and 
down the narrow aisles, Julia tripped 
often on the hummocks round nail 
heads and knots in the boarding. She 
was deft with her hands, and soon 
learned just how to throw out a bolt 
of percale on the counter, how to 
measure yardage, how to tie a parcel 
while holding an animated conversa- 
tion with the customer. A. O. Sweat, 
the proprietor, a taciturn man, said 
little, left her much to herself, and 
paid her weekly her slight wages. She 
had much time to watch the street and 
to ponder the events of her life, espe- 
cially that of the past few months. 
She went home Saturday nights and 
spent her Sundays in seeking to un- 
ravel such tangled family affairs as 
she could; but, for the most part, she 
self-consciously sought, while helping 
at home financially, to keep her mind 
free of anxiety over personal relations 
in the family circle. But her money 
came in very handy to pay Stewart 
Cook’s interest. 

Neighbors from Perry Township 
and nearer home constantly came to 
buy at her counter. They seemed to 
feel a certain proprietorship in the 
place, with her there. A. O. Sweat, 
hands in pockets, ruminatively chewed 
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tobacco behind his gray lambrequin 
mustache and watched proceedings 
from his small, railed office in the cor- 
ner. His manner, at first distant 
grew somewhat pleasanter before 
Julia’s first week was out. At the end 
of September he made it worth while 
for her to give up the school in Dis. 
trict No. 2, an opportunity she was 
glad to make use of for more reasons 
than one. Thus, as the splendor of 
October fell on the autumn world, and 
the first premonitory winds of winter 
began to wail at corners and whistle 
at the keyholes, Julia had her trunk 
brought into town and left in her room 
at Mrs. Trask’s. She had decided that 
the New York Store would be her 
base of action henceforth. On the 
fourth of October she became twenty- 
one. She was her own mistress. The 
old bondage was over, though she stil] 
kept her feeling of responsibility for 
the three people on the old farm... , 

Stewart Cook, the owner of the 
Emporium, was a young bachelor of 
considerable consequence in Manches- 
ter. In appearance he was striking, 
even almost dignified. His clothes 
were of the extreme fashion of the 
period—a braided “cut-away” of ex- 
cellent black worsted; a_ silk hat; 
sharp-pointed shoes; a_ stiff-bosomed 
white shirt having immaculate round 
cuffs adorned with elegant links; a 
white vest with small black squares 
on it; and a broad, black-satin tie with 
a gold pin—horse-shoe design—stuck 
carefully into its correctly arranged 
folds. In this finery he wielded power 
from a rather elegantly glassed-in of- 
fice in a front corner of his establish- 
ment. Not only was he interested in 
farm machinery,—a business inherited 
from his father who had died early,— 
but he sold insurance, lent money and 
practiced law. All in all, he was doing 
well. 

Stewart Cook lost no time in appre- 
ciating the fact that an interesting 
young lady with a serious though ap- 
pealing face framed in copper colored 
hair, was presiding over Sweat’s rib- 
bon counter. 

“IT see you have a new clerk,” he 
observed later in the day, when A. 0. 
Sweat stopped a moment at his office 
to borrow a stamp. 

“Take you to see that,” said Sweat. 

“Who is she?” asked Stewart, ul- 
abashed. 

“Julia Brock.” 

The two men exchanged vacant 
stares charged with profound meat- 
ing. 

“The Julia Brock?” said Cook. 

Sweat nodded sagely. 

“Leetle frost last night,” he vouch- 
safed and moved away. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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OAKLAND MEMORIES 


(Continued from page 158) 


house on Thirteenth and Washington 
was a vacant lot where a traveling pho- 
tographer had set his small wheeled 
gallery. Many times I stood by his 
side watching him print pictures in 
the sun. He was a patriarchal look- 
ing old man and he had one or two 
half-grown boys with him who kept a 
flock of goats on the vacant lot. This 
man and these boys were the father 
and brothers of Joe Strong who was 
associated with Stevenson. 


The site of the present University 
buildings along Strawberry Creek was 
a lovely spot for picnics. The only 
way of reaching Berkeley was by a 
little one-horse bob-tailed street car, 
entered by a step from the back. This 
car went as far as Temescal, after- 
wards called Alden, a rough place of a 
few houses and many saloons, and 
then turned around on a turn-table to 
go back to Oakland. Another car 
made the remainder of the trip to 
Berkeley through the wheat fields to 
the University grounds. We children 
would stand on the steps—if our 
mothers would let us—or reach from 
the windows, and grab handfulls of 
wheat and poppies. I can still hear the 
swish of the wheat against the car as 
we went swinging through the fields 
and I can smell the bay and wild cur- 
rant that scented the air before the 
car stopped at the end of the line. 


Wild currant, sometimes called in- 
cense shrub, grew along Strawberry 
Creek on the campus. It is one of my 
earliest assocations of over fifty years 
ago. As I was passing along a street 
in Berkeley after many years’ absence, 
I recognized the old, well-remembered 
delicious fragrance and retracing my 
steps found wild currant growing be- 
hind a fence—incense in a yard! 


Across Strawberry Creek, the pres- 
ent Sather Gate, was a narrow foot- 
bridge with the bay trees so close on 
either side we could reach them with 
our hands. We played on the lumber 
and bricks that went into old North 
Hall. The old building that I saw 
being torn down a few years ago is 
now replaced with another. We played 
under the campus oaks and climbed 
into them, 


_ My mother made a small oil paint- 
ing of the campus-oaks nearly fifty-five 
years ago. Under the trees are chil- 
dren’s figures and two girls on one of 
the branches. One of these girls és 
the granddaughter of Grandma Pine, 
and I am one of the others. 

Some old letters written by my fath- 
et have come into my possession that 
verify my early memories of West 
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Oakland. The home near the beach 
was in that section of the east bay 
shore, very near the edge, below Six- 
teenth Street Station, between Tenth 
and Twelfth, now occupied by can- 
neries and factories. 

Extract from letter dated Septem- 
ber, 1868: “We occupy a neat cottage 
of six rooms standing near the shore 
of this magnificent Bay. We are about 
20 rods from the water and can plainly 
hear and see the white-capped waves 
as they beat upon the sloping beach. 


Numerous seashells, crabs, jellyfish 
and seaweeds of rare and curious form 
often drift upon the beach and excite 
not a little wonder. We have a fine 
view of the Bay islands, Golden Gate, 
San Francisco and the beautiful hills 
and mountains that surround the Bay.” 

The beach was clean and sweet—so 
I remember it. Here Grandma Pine 
gathered the delicate sea-mosses for 
her pictures, and the pink and white 
shells that were a part of the composi- 
tion. 
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APRIL CONTRIBUTORS 


(Continued from page 145) 


COLONEL E. HOFER is editor of the 
famous Lariat, published in Portland, Ore- 
gon. He is keenly interested both in the 
West and in its writers. 


CAMILLA KENYON is a Californian, 
resident in the Berkeley hills. Better known 
as a novelist, she has also a giff of verse. 


ANNA LOUISE MORRISON is a Cali- 
fornian who has done much to preserve the 
history of the state. She is resident at San 
Luis Obispo. 


EPHRAIM A. ANDERSON writes us 
from the Dakotas on a letterhead bearing 
the legend “Teacher.” 


EMELY L. BAKER is a descendant of 
pioneer stock, her father being one of the 
gold seekers of the ’50’s. Born in “the 
states,” Mrs. Baker came to California 
about the close of the Civil War and has 
seen much of the history of the state in its 
making. Perhaps some time she will tell 
OVERLAND readers of her early experiences. 


MARGARET WENTWORTH and B. S. 
IVEY are both from New York; FRAN- 
CIS A. PHELPS, lecturer and writer, 
spends most of his time in the wilds of 
Idaho; ELEANOR SCOTT BEVERLEY 
and, RUTH BERNICE MEAD are both of 
Southern California; ELEANOR G. FOX 
and ELSA NYE MERIWETHER are 
both “East Bay” residents, living where 
they can look out on San Francisco bay; 
ANDREW R. BOONE is at Stanford 
University, a member of the faculty. 





HAITI 

(Continued from page 150) 
ber the present treaty between the 
United States and Haiti was signed 
at Port au Prince. On May 3, 1916, 
the treaty was proclaimed at Washing- 
ton by the President of the United 
States. 

The present constitution was rati- 
fied by the popular vote on June 12, 
1918. 

In the States we imagine Haiti as 
a subject State, the Marines riding 
rough shod over the inhabitants. The 
Marines, we know, are the policemen 
of the world, but just how that polic- 
ing is done was always more or less 
a mystery to me. Here it is done 
through the organization of the Gen- 
darmerie of Haiti. 

“The Gendarmerie d’Haiti was or- 
ganized in accordance with Article X 
of the Convention of September 16, 
1915, between the Governments of the 
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United States and the Republic of 
Haiti, quoted as follows: 

“The Haitien Government obligates 
itself for the preservation of domestic 
peace, the security of individual rights 
and the full observance of the provis- 
ion of this treaty; to create without 
delay an efficient constabulary (yen- 
darmerie), urban and rural, composed 
of native Haitians. This constabulary 
(gendarmerie) shall be organized and 
officered by Americans, appointed by 
the United States. The Haitien Gov- 
ernment shall clothe these officers with 
the necessary and proper authority and 
uphold them in the performance of 
their functions. These officers shall 
be replaced by Haitians as they, by 
examination conducted under direc- 
tion of a board to be selected by the 
Senior American officer of this con- 
stabulary (gendarmerie), in the pres 
ence of a representative of the Haitien 
Government are found to be qualified 
to assume such duties. This constabu- 
lary (gendarmerie), herein provided 
for, shall, under the direction of the 
Haitien Government, have supervision 
and control of arms and ammunition, 
military supplies, and traffic therein, 
throughout the country. The high 
contracting parties agree that the 
stipulations in this article are neces- 
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sary to prevent factional strife and 
disturbances.” 

Prior to the organization of the 
resent Sanitary Service of Haiti, the 
gendarmerie performed such func- 
ions as the establishment of outlying 
hospitals the general cleaning up of 
cities and towns occupied by the gen- 
darmerie, sanitary inspections, quar- 
antine and the like. All of which there 
was great need. 

The gendarmerie functions as a 
military police force or constabulary 
corresponding closely to the “Texas 
Rangers,” “Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice,” etc. It executes the laws of the 
country, it is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of prisons. Every sec- 
tion of Haiti, even the most remote, 
is visited at intervals by the officer 
personnel of the gendarmerie. Its in- 
fuence extends into every town and 
hamlet, and individual home in the 
Republic. 

Invaluable services have been ren- 
dered by the gendarmerie toward the 
pacification of the country. The gen- 
darmes have proven dependable in 
times of stress and hardship, and there 
are many instances of bravery, valor 
and devotion worthy of the greatest 
praise, and which redound to the 
credit of the organization. 

Now, that is that and let it be known 
that I am in no way connected with 
the Army of Occupation, but I am 
here as a civilian. 

I had thought to find health condi- 
tions in Haiti very poor owing to the 
abundant vegetation, lack of drainage, 
etc. But by the use of mosquito nets 
on our beds and careful attention to 
personal hygiene one can maintain 
average good health. There are very 
few water born diseases, perhaps due 
to the high elevations of the streams 
which provide water for drinking pur- 
poses. The rate of flow leads to rapid 
emptying of infectious material into 
the sea. Malaria is the most preva- 
lent and is the principle febrile disease 
of Haiti. The abundant vegetation, 
the lack of drainage, etc., that leads to 
the accumulation of stale water which 
forms ideal breeding places for mo- 
quitoes. The bite of the infected 
mosquito transmits the disease. 











From malaria to Witter Bynner, 
but I cannot close this short article 
without mentioning a quotation from 
apoem of his, a beautiful poem, but— 
“A traitorous race, 

Enslaving Haiti, casting out truth 

From Santo Domingo, fouling its 

youth.” 

I am sorry Witter Bynner wrote 
that, 1 am sure he must have written it 
before he had informed himself of the 
facts, which, while not so poetical, are 
at least more sanitary. 
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After almost two years spent on the 
island, I can conscientiously say that 
the influence of the Americans in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo has been for 
the good of the natives. It is to be 
hoped that for the sake of humanity 
the Americans remain in Haiti a long, 
long time. 

If there has been any fouling done 
it has been the other way about, for 
the very atmosphere of Haiti is the 
essence of evil and fear. Once one has 
known th smell that is Haiti it can 
never be forgotten. A black horror 
polluting the very air we breathe, a 
thing of evil and slime, fouling a most 
beautiful land and any white who is 
not sufficiently well balanced to with- 
stand the vampire wiles of the tropics, 
and Haiti. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE 
JAPANESE 


(Continued from page 173) 


In December, 1919, Senator J. M. 
Inman, then president of the Califor- 
nia Oriental Exclusion League, said: 

The Japanese today control almost 92 per 
cent of the bean crop of California... 
90 per cent of the celery, 82 per cent of the 
asparagus crop, 79 per cent of the seed crop, 
66 per cent of the onions, 63 per cent of 
the canteloupes, and 50 per cent of the beet 
sugar crop. 

The fishing industry rapidly fell into 
the hands of the Japanese — it is 
claimed that the numbers engaged in 
this business increased 168 per cent 
during the four-year period preceding 
1920. 

In 1909 the Immigration Commis- 
sion estimated the number of Japanese 
in the United States employed in city 
trades and business at from 22,000 to 
26,000 ; in agriculture, as farm laborers 
and farmers, at a maximum of 40,000; 
in railroad work at 10,000; and in 
salmon canneries at 3,600. Organized 
labor has been consistently opposed 
to the Oriental laborer, on economic 
rather than racial grounds. The Jap- 
anese laborers, mostly unskilled, were 
willing, at least for a time, to work 
longer hours for less pay, thus tending 
directly to break down trade union 
rules and lower the standard of living. 

(Concluded Next Month) 





SYRUP CREEK 
(Continued from page 160) 

ing of regret and hungry longing he 
remembers the romance, freedom and 
wild beauty of other days. It is of 
these things he speaks, and his heart is 
still with the comrades of camp and 
trail. The present to him is tame, and 
he sighs to gallop once more through 
an unfenced country toward boundless 
horizons with the breath of the wild 
in his face. 

But midst it all one thing unchang- 
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ing still, the Old Trail at Emigrant 
Crossing is the same as when the firs 
trailer felt the wild thrill of its name. 
less charm. The cabin has fallen to 
decay, but the red lava hills still shim. 
mer in the sun, and lie quiet and re 
mote under the stars. 

There are not so many settlers gg 
Syrup Creek as in the old days, 
even the trail which used to lead to the 
Crossing is brush-grown and larg 
obliterated. The road the last settle 
made up the creek to the Old Trajf 
is washed out, and interlacing willows 
bend above it. His homestead is little 
changed, and is still the highest op 
the creek. The old man has long since 
taken the Lone Trail over the Las 
Divide, and the solitary hills are 
around him—a fitting resting place. 

Should one visit the Emigrant 
Crossing he would at once be in the 
grip of that nameless something which 
has cast its spell over it. And if the 
spirits of murdered Updyke and his 
deputy haunt the place, as some cred- 
ulous souls profess to believe, there 
are no offended ghosts ; for from year's 
end to year’s end scarcely a passing 
horseman awakes the echoes asleep on 
the bosom of its dead calm. 





SHEIK SELIM, LTD. 


(Continued from page 161) 


usual for him to take in four or five 
dollars at a time in this way. The 
guide told me the tale, a twinkle in his 
eyes, despite his respect for religion 
and the saint. 

“And Abdallah?” I asked. 

“Abdallah came to love his dice too 
well and they betrayed him. First the 
donkey went, then the land, last of all 
the camel; he lives on the crumbs 
from Mahmoud’s table and, if he ven- 
tures to complain, is silenced with the 
unanswerable, ‘You had your choice.’” 

“Who can doubt the secret hid 

Under Cheops’ pyramid 

Is that the contractor did 

Cheops out of several millions? 

Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 


Was a fraud of monstrous size i 
To King Pharaoh’s swart civilians?” 





THE WAR IN RED STONE 
HOLLOW 
(Continued from page 157) 

“Eh, bien,” said Binet a few mo 
ments later over a hot coffee he had 
brewed, “Maybe we better go down (0 
Santa Fe and see maybe they woull 
need some good miners to help dig 
trenches, eh?” 

“Ja!” responded Heinrich, th 
American, “Ve got to help, because— 
he paused, shaking his head darkly 
—“Dot damn Chermany—she sure be 
hard to lick!” 
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